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New telephone system permits growing businesses to "let out” their telephone 


facilities without having to get a whole new “suit of clothes” 


The Bell System brings out another 
improvement in modern telephone 
service ...a simple and flexible dial 
telephone system that grows as the 
business grows. 


In these days when so much business 
is done by telephone, many companies 
find themselves faced with overloaded 
communications systems. 


To meet this situation, the Bell Sys- 
tem has developed a “packaged” type of 
dial telephone system that takes up little 
space and is quickly and easily installed. 

The new equipment, known as the 
756A dial telephone system, is so com- 


pact that it can be located in general 
office space. At today’s rentals, this 
compactness represents a real saving. 
Equipment cabinets are soundproofed. 


The dial switching unit is easily in- 
stalled by the use of plugs, much the 
same as a washing machine is plugged 
into an electrical outlet. Businesses that 
have this new system and grow to more 
than 40 office telephones can expand 
in most cases to as many as 60 tele- 
phones by a simple change in existing 
equipment. 


One of our biggest jobs is helping 
businesses to grow. This is another ex- 


ample of our lively interest in matching 
telephone service to our customers’ 
always expanding needs. 


Modular Pushbutton Key Console provides sim- 
plified operation, saves time, speeds service, 
and occupies little space. All calls disconnect 
automatically. 


Working together to bring people together... BELL. TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Cover Photo Courtesy of International Harvester Company 


In India’s state of Punjab, 
camels still draw plows in the 
cotton fields. But American- 
made tractors draw attention, 
as this month’s cover photo- 
graph demonstrates. The trac- 
tor is an International Harvest- 
er diesel. The world hunger for 
American-made goods can ab- 
sorb increasingly larger por- 
tions of our gross product. 


ext MWMonth 


Management must know what 
employees at all levels are 
actually thinking and doing 
about company problems they 
encounter. Resuming their se- 
ries on communication, Drs. 
McMurry and Shaeffer explain 
how you can determine “What's 
Going On Down There?” 


* x * 


A Motorola vice-president will 
tell how his company has cut 
marketing costs. 


* . > 


Also articles on how to dis- 
tinguish the controllable and 
noncontrollable elements in 
your company’s future; how to 
get better technical writing 
from engineers; and a quicker 
way to prepare, bill, and ana- 
lyze orders. Four other features. 


* * * 


Next month's special: A 
Directory of Management Con- 
sultants and Business Services. 
Free to subscribers, this supple- 
ment will cost anybody else $5. 


$5.00 a Year—50 Cents a Copy 
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PROBLEM-SOLVING 


METHODS FOR 
MANAGEMENT 


—that really work! 





A fertile source of management 
ideas and methods is to be 
found in what others in differ- 
ent lines of business are doing. 
In these Dartnell reports a wide 
range of management experi- 
ence and know-how is pre- 
sented in a manner that allows 
for easy adaptation to your 
company's needs. Any item will 
be sent on a 10-day approval 
basis. 


“IMPROVED TECHNIQUES 
FOR STAGING MEETINGS 
AND CONVENTIONS” 


A special Dartnell manual based 
on the know-how of a top con- 
sulting firm, Theatre-for-indus- 
try, with enough good ideas to 
help you get your next meeting 
assignment done better, faster, 
and more effectively. $17.50, 
plus postage. 


“SUCCESSFUL RECRUITING 
POLICIES OF 200 
COMPANIES” 


This up-to-date report makes 
available practical detailed in- 
formation showing how 200 
companies recruit good em- 
ployees at minimum cost. 100 
pages, 8%xI11 binder, plus 
exhibits and index. $8.75, plus 
postage. 


“SALESMEN’S CAR 
ALLOWANCES AND COST 
PRACTICES” 


To help you bring auto costs in 
line, Dartnell has released this 
1957 survey of actual operating 
plans and cost figures of over 
400 companies. In 8x11 
binder with exhibits. $12.50, 
plus postage. 


“WORKING CONDITIONS 
IN 200 OFFICES” 


A new report to help you keep 
the good employees you've got. 
Data on welfare plans, credit 
unions, merit review, vacations, 
recreation, and much more. 100 
pages, exhibits, in 8x11 
binder. $8.75, plus postage. 
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Where you can get to know us better and we can 
keep you informed of our plans to serve you better 
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Prepare for a Freeze 


AST April, we ran an article in 
AMERICAN BUSINESS entitled, 
“If Salaries Were to Be Frozen 
Tomorrow,” which caused some- 
thing of a furore. Readers wrote to 
say they thought we were off our 
rocker, Others agreed that it was 
possible—but not probable; and 
some got real mad and accused us 
of trying to scare the country into 
a recession. 

The article pointed out that 
those who did not have a carefully 
drawn set of job classifications giv- 
ing minimum and maximum wages 
or salaries, with plenty of turning 
room in it, might wake up some 
morning to find prices and wages 
frozen and no way to quickly prove 
their wage setup. As those who 
survived the last freeze know, it 
isn’t fun to see competitors lure 
away your skilled employees and 
to realize there is nothing you can 
do about it. 

We don’t have to have a shooting 
war to trigger a wage-and-price 
freeze. As Lyndon Johnson, chair- 
man of the Senate Preparedness 
Committee, said the other day: 
“Before this emergency is over, it 
may be necessary for us to go ona 
full, wartime mobilization sched- 
ule.” Secretary Dulles hinted at 
the same thing; and, certainly, if 
we are going to spend two or three 
billion dollars more than the Fed- 
eral Government takes in for mis- 
sile experimentation, the resulting 
inflation could be disastrous unless 
it is controlled. 


Executive Development 


I went down to Miami last month 
to take in the Dartnell-McMurry 
conference on developing an effec- 
tive management team. It was held 
at the glamorous new Americana 
on Bal Harbour. Eighty top-man- 
agement executives participated 
under the leadership of Dr. Robert 
N. McMurry. “Doc” was at his 
best, as were the six members of 
his staff. They are a grand crew. 

The high spot in these three-day 
conferences are the evening bull 
sessions where anyone who differs 


with the good doctor may air his 
views. Since most of those attend- 
ing were top executives from blue- 
chip companies, men with rather 
definite ideas of their own, there 
usually is plenty of fireworks and 
never a dull moment. 

Dr. McMurry is opposed to the 
practice of rotating trainees in 
various departments as a part of 
the executive development pro- 
gram, if they are only moved about 
for observation purposes. He con- 
tends that an adult learns best from 
doing a job and learns little from 
watching someone else do it. But 
all agreed that any company neg- 
lecting to develop future key men 
is headed for trouble. The supply 
of executives qualified to manage 
a business, or even a department, 
is dwindling as the skills required 
become more numerous and more 
complicated. 


Counselors or Consultants 


In connection with the forth- 
coming “Directory of Management 
Consultants and Business Serv- 
ices,” which you will receive as 
Part II of next month’s issue of 
this magazine, I asked two thou- 
sand consultants to tell me their 
principal area of consulting work. 

I learned that most of these good 
people object to being thought of 
as “business doctors.” They don’t 
want management to call them 
only when the business is sick or 
when there is a “fire to be put 
out.” Rather, they want to be re- 
garded as members of the manage- 
ment team, serving in a counseling 
capacity. 

Another point made by James 
Irwin and others, is that a con- 
sultant can do his best work when 
the management is strong and the 
business is expanding. Too often, 
these consultants claim, they are 
called in when there are no funds 
to implement their recommenda- 
tions or when the management is 
too weak to put cost-cutting pro- 
grams into effect. 

I was also surprised at the vari- 
ation in fees charged by consult- 
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ants. Some get as high as $500 a 
day plus out-of-pocket expense. 
The “going” fee for principals of a 
topflight firm is $200 a day for a 
senior partner and $100 a day for 


a junior partner. You get what you 


pay for. 


Selling Abroad 


Foreign trade looms as an in- 
creasingly important aspect of the 
national economy. So much so that 
Secretary of Commerce Sinclair 
Weeks has established a World 
Trade Advisory Committee of 60 
prominent American business ex- 
ecutives. The committee will help 
the Commerce Department formu- 
late policies and programs to pro- 


mote international trade, travel, | 
and investment. Initial meeting | 
was convened in Washington the | 


middle of last month. 

Orders from abroad ofttimes re- 
quire considerable enterprise, but 
can be worth the effort. Take the 
case of the Blaw-Knox Co. The 
Pittsburgh producer of steel mill 
machinery learned that Mexico's 


oldest steel mill, the Fundidora, 


planned a $75-million moderniza- 
tion and expansion program, and 
that the Export-Import Bank had 
advanced $42 million in credits to 
the Mexican concern for the under- 
taking. 

Blaw-Knox went after the busi- 
ness and a few weeks ago received 
an order for a variety of automated 
rolling mill equipment. Some $11.5 
millions’ worth. 

Reports from Washington indi- 
cate that there’ll be a bitter battle 
in Congress this year over foreign 
trade. With the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act expiring on June 
30, the administration seeks a five- 
year extension and authority to 
reduce tariffs by as much as 5 per- 
cent a year. Speaker Rayburn has 
predicted that “blood, sweat, and 
tears’’ would be required to steer 
an extension through Congress 
without major damage. 

An American who has labored 
hard at the practical level to free 
world trade from unnecessary and 
uneconomic restraints has received 
a rare honor from the Queen of 
England. John S. Coleman, presi- 


dent of the Burroughs Mfg. Corp., | 
has been made an honorary Knight | 


of the British Empire. He joins a 
small group of Americans who have 
been so honored in peacetime. 
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Simple folding machine 
beats girl-time! 


It takes several girls’ folding by hand to match the 
performance of one girl with this small, low cost office 
folding machine—the Pitney-Bowes FH! 

Hand folding is slow, tedious, costly. Even with only an 
occasional folding job, the FH soon pays for itself in any office. 
It costs no more than a standard typewriter. 

Simple to operate—anybody can use it. Set in seconds, by 
merely moving two knobs. So light it can be moved easily. 
The FH makes two folds at once. With semi-automatic 

feed, it can double fold 814 by 11 inch sheets up to 80 per 
minute. (Full automatic feed, at slight extra cost, 

even faster.) And it will fold stapled sheets. 

It makes eight different folds, works with most every 

weight and finish paper, takes sheets as small as 3 by 3 inches, 
and as large as 84 by 14 inches. 

The FH is one of the best buys in office equipment today. 
Ask the nearest Pitney-Bowes office for a demonstration. Or 
send coupon for free illustrated booklet. 


The larger FM, fully 
automatic, can fold up 
to 19,000 sheets an hour. 





PitNeY-Bowes, INC. 


PITN EY-BOWES — 0, 2124 Walnut St., Stamford, Conn. 


Send free booklet on Folding Machines to: 


Folding Machines |... 


Made by the originator of the postage 
meter... 107 branch offices, and 302 service 
points in the U.S and Canada. 


Address 














OBSERVATIONS 


Republic Steel Corp.'s economist, 
William P. Carlin, thinks that 
1958’s lowered business activity 
may lead to lower prices and “offer 
a distinct opportunity for the busi- 
nessman who is planning for the 
enormous market potential of the 
1960's.” 

One corporate chieftain who 
won’t miss this bet is Frank L. 
Magee, recently elected president of 
the Aluminum Company of Ameri- 
ca. Seeing Alcoa’s expansion plans, 
people ask the relaxed, optimistic 
Mr. Magee, “Why go right on 
spending millions for expansion? 
What are you going to do with all 
that extra aluminum?” 

His answer: ‘Given normal over- 
all business—and I don’t see much 
evidence that this country is in for 
a depression—industry is going to 
absorb the surplus aluminum. 
When? We don’t know. But we’ve 
had plenty of experience with 
quick turnabouts to the up-side, and 
the consumption possibilities right 
now are enormous.” 


Don't be too proud of your em- 
ployee turnover. It may be sympto- 
matic of an expensive inertia. This 
was the warning of Prof. J. George 
Robinson, of Washington Univer- 
sity’s School of Business. In a 
communication to this magazine, 
he reports: “It has been my obser- 
vation that some companies are in 
trouble because their turnover is 
too low. I have worked with some 
companies that, by most standards, 
would be considered to have a good 
turnover rate. On the other hand, 
they are retaining personnel that is 
not contributing to the company’s 
growth.” 


Good money management will 
win rewards (money) for four 
field executives of The Glidden 
Company. The contest was an- 
nounced in Cleveland last month by 
Dwight P. Joyce, chairman and 
president. 

The company’s 20 regional di- 
rectors and divisional managers 
will compete for four prizes totaling 
$8,500. A committee of Glidden di- 
rectors will judge for best use of 
capital to produce maximum profit. 
Reduction of inventory and receiv- 
ables while maintaining or increas- 
ing sales and profits will be the 
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OF OUR ROVING REPORTERS 


This busy retail store in Cartagena, 
Colombia, displays a familiar sign 


basic criterion. Other factors to be 
considered by the judges are: profit 
margins, efficient operation of fixed 
plant investment, and capital ex- 
penditures in relation to _ sales 
volume, 

Prizes are $4,000, $2,500, $1,250, 
and $750. These are net figures 
after the deduction of withholding 
taxes, which the company will pay. 


Fourteen young scientists and en- 
gineers rented a room at the Hotel 
Statler in New York during the 
December meeting of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers. 
Most of them had advanced degrees 
and from 7 to 19 years’ experience. 
But they were jobless, having been 
laid off in a November cutback at 
Curtiss-Wright. 

In past years, industry rented 
rooms at the convention to recruit. 
Last year 50 companies had re- 
cruiters at the ASME convention. 
This year there were only four. 

Not one of the 14 engineers and 
scientists, whose salaries had 
ranged from $9,000 to $15,000 an- 
nually, found an employer despite 
the ingenious reversal of technique. 


AFL-CIO plans for organizing 
office workers and others in the 
white-collar category are maturing. 
With 2.5 million such workers 
already in the fold, the frankly 
stated goals are: 
8,500,000 office workers 
6,300,000 retail clerks 
2,000,000 teachers, nurses 

600,000 engineers 

400,000 auditors 

200,000 office-machine operators 


First objective is companies with 
plants where production workers 
are already organized and some 
white-collar workers are also mem- 
bers. Organizers point to the stead- 
ily narrowing gap between white- 
and blue-collar workers, and the 
“dangers” of automation. Since the 
ratio of production workers to office 
employees is steadily dwindling, 
labor leaders want to organize the 
white-collar group to maintain 
their status. 

Under the direction of the ubiq- 
uitous Teamsters, the white-collar 
drive on the west coast is well- 
organized, financed, and moving 
ahead of schedule. 


Here is an honest-to-goodness re- 
port of a conversation an AMERICAN 
BuSsINESsS editor overheard while 
homeward bound on the 4:59 for 
Evanston: 

“Behind me two women, two 
office workers, were regaling each 
other with professional tales of 
woe. One’s story was the most 
poignant, and she dominated the 
conversation. She had been urging 
he boss to buy her an adding ma- 
chi. He finally called a company, 
whic.: sent a systems analyst. He 
cou | not sell a machine, but would 
recoinmend equipment based on the 
needs of the office. 

“But before he could return with 
his recommendation, the firm 
across the hall bought a new ma- 
chine and the woman’s boss bought 
the old one for $10. But, she com- 
plained, the numbers on the keys 
were obliterated, and the mecha- 
nism full of malfunctions. It was 
impossible to get consistent answers 
on the tape.” 

What doth it profit a company to 
buy second-hand junk from some- 
one across the hall? Wouldn’t it be 
a good policy for office-equipment 
manufacturers and their distribu- 
tors to make every effort to take 
antique and inoperative equipment 
out of circulation? 


Cost-Cutting continues to draw 
more and more interest. Item: The 
American Management Association 
will offer its Cost Reduction Course 
three more times between now and 
June. This review of the principles 
and practices of cost reduction is 
held at AMA’s new academy in 
Saranac Lake, N. Y. 
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Item: President Charles H. 
Kaman told employees of the 
Kaman Aircraft Corp. what the 
helicopter manufacturing company 
was doing to cut costs. “Overtime 
has been eliminated except in ex- 
treme emergency. Hiring has been 
reduced to replacements only, and 
only when absolutely necessary. 
Overhead expenses are being dras- 
tically cut across the board. We 
have a committee at work studying 
ways and means in which paper 
work is initiated, processed, and 
routed ... with a view toward econ- 
omy. Spending for supplies is being 
reduced to bare essentials.” 

As if to underscore the urgency 
of the campaign, the company pub- 
lication carrying the president’s 
message also announced that its 
schedule will be dropped from 12 
times a year to six. 


Some warning signs of adminis- 
trative failure were listed at the 
10th University of Illinois Indus- 
trial Management Institute by Ray 
E. Brown, president of the Ameri- 
can Hospital Association and super- 
intendent of the University of 
Chicago Clinics: 


1. The tendency to seek only 
perfect solutions instead of com- 
promising on what is possible. 


2. The yielding to pressures of 
the moment. This is “an open 
invitation for a raid by the most 
aggressive and vocal employees’”’ 
and leads to “a sort of cafeteria 
administration in which everyone 
strong enough picks out his own 
policies.” 


3. Lack of proportion, with an 
overemphasis on small problems. 
This wastes the administrator’s 
time and energy, and lessens his 
influence. Other executives have 
enthusiasm only for big projects 
and are apt to work at random 
instead of by plan. Some are “able 
to carry a load but not smart 
enough to share it.”’ 


4. The obsession to win. “If face- 
saving is really important, it would 
be better strategy for the executive 
to sweep his errors under the carpet 
as quickly as possible, rather than 
give them the prominence that re- 
sults from the disgruntlement and 
ill will of those compelled to oper- 
ate with them.” 


5. Failure to remain impersonal. 
“Criticism is fundamental to im- 
provement, but the boss must be 
able to demonstrate irritation with- 
out demonstrating hostility and 
without creating antagonism.” 
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KEYS TO 


HUMAN RELATIONS 


IN SELLING 


A NEW SOUND-SLIDEFILM KIT IN FULL COLOR 


Good human relations practice can boost sales. This new 
kit of five 15-minute sound-slidefilms in color will enable 
you to help your salesmen develop good human relations 
habits. Complete with meeting guide and work manuals. 
Subjects include these five basic keys. 





on 
THE MASTER KEY 
OF 
EMPATHY 








THE KEY 
OF 
RECOGNITION 








THE KEY 
OF 
CONSIDERATION 








THE KEY 
OF 
COMMUNICATION 








THE KEY 
OF 
SECURITY 











How to create the atmosphere or mood 
favorable to closing the sale. 


How to make the buyer like you and 
want to do business with you. 


How to get the buyer to hear and con- 
sider what you tell him. 


How to make sure the buyer understands 
and believes what you tell him. 


How to overcome the buyer's doubts and 
get him to act. 


Keys to Human Relations in Selling’’ may be 
rented or purchased. Details will be found in our 
1957 film catalog—headquarters for sales 
training films. Ask for a free copy. 


DARTNELL 


4660 Ravenswood Ave. 
Chicago 40, Illinois 





Mission Accomplished 


When high-level decisions are made—on which the fate of whole businesses may hinge 
—accurate, up-to-the-minute figure facts on every phase of the firm’s business are vital. 
The kind Burroughs Sensimatic’s new Management Control concept faithfully provides. 


So much rides on decisions made at conference tables—for businesses big and little. 
Decisions that may involve sales trends or cost control. Production or inventory, or 
other basic internal accounting information. 


When you need such figures, you need them promptly, of course. And they must be up 
to the minute. Accurate. Comprehensive. Well organized. Worthy of your confidence. 


The Burroughs Sensimatic is geared precisely to the job. It’s built with the inherent 
speed, accuracy and flexibility to keep pace with your business activities, no matter 
how fast-moving, and deliver the exact information you need when you need it. 


Are there areas of your business in which greater management control is imperative? 
There’s a Sensimatic solution. Just call in a Burroughs system counselor from our local 


a 


branch office. Or write Burroughs Division, Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs Sensimatic _— 


“Burroughs” and “Sensimatic’” —Reg. TM's. 
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HERE’S money outside your 

door, Mr. American Business- 
man! In the world-trade market. 
The chances are good that if you 
are not already supplying the bil- 
lion-dollar global demand for Amer- 
ican goods and services, you are 
ignoring some good customers. 

In this series of two articles, you 
can find out why and how to enter 
the most neglected of all trades— 
world trade. 

Some Americans have misgivings 
about entering into this trade. Such 
inhibitions are groundless. The 
United States needs world trade, as 
the Paley Report of 1952 docu- 
mented. The United States can 
succeed in world trade. Look at our 
side of the ledger. Here are our 
assets: 


1. The most highly developed 
system of marketing, merchandis- 
ing, advertising, and selling meth- 
ods in the world today. All other 
nations are at least a generation 
behind us in this respect. 


2. Our commercial fleet, both 
ships and planes, is still the largest 
and most efficient in the world. 


3. Financially, we still lead the 
rest of the world with a stable 
currency and wide systems for 
exchange. 


4. Thanks to our system of mass 
production, we are able to compete 
against every other nation, even 
though we have the highest labor 
costs in the world. This includes 
markets dominated by nations hav- 
ing vast cheap labor pools such as 
Japan, China, and India. 


Japanese craftsmen, for example, 
although turning out quality mer- 
chandise at a fraction of the wage 
paid to an American of similar 
occupational status, still cannot 
mass-produce enough to supply 
consumer demand in Asia, South 
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Want Customers? 
Try Foreign Markets 


By Robert P. Bunge 


About the Author: Mr. Bunge, fluent in 11 languages, edits Dartnell’s 
International Service and translates company publications. Before joining 
the staff, he taught foreign trade and served as a consultant and translator. 
As a member of the Cosmopolitan Translation Bureau, he worked on 
foreign-trade projects for Fairbanks Morse, Wells Fund Raising, the 
Illinois Industrial Commission, and Allstate Insurance, among others. He 
has traveled widely in both Americas, and in Europe and Asia, as well 
as serving for a time as advisor to a state governor in Mezico. 


America, and other markets. Mass 
production is uniquely American. 

World trade is a safety valve. 
This point grows increasingly im- 
portant in view of the general 
business recession predicted for at 
least the first two quarters of 1958. 


In some businesses, there is talk of 
returning to 1934 standards and of 
undertaking projects having that 
old cash-register jingle. All the 
more reason to consider foreign 
trade! 

In 1934, when business folded up 
at home, American firms looked 
south of the border and across both 
oceans for new customers. Many 
of these firms entered foreign trade 
as a desperation venture to stay in 
business, 

Unfortunately, when business in 
the United States picked up again, 
many of these firms lost interest in 
their foreign customers and pulled 
out of this market. World War II, 
by interrupting the flow of U. S. 
imports, contributed to the loss of 
interest. 

Among these firms was an office 
appliance maker that maintained a 


brisk trade with a large Latin 
American dealer for more than 
five years, while waiting for busi- 
ness to pick up here at home. When 
business did revive, the manufac- 
turer upped his prices, cut his 
service in half, and finally pulled 
out of the Latin American market 
altogether. His erstwhile customers 
thus had to seek a new source of 
supply—in Europe. 

Briefly, here are the whys of 
foreign trade: 


1. In view of a general business 
recession in 1958, foreign trade 
offers a good way to compensate 
for slumping saies of the domestic 
market. 


2. Many American firms of 500 
employees or less already are en- 
gaged in world trade. (World trade 
is even carried on by individuals.) 


3. If your business is successful 
on a national level here in the 
United States, it has a better than 
50-50 chance of being successful 
in foreign trade. (Naturally, this 
excludes commodities manufac- 
tured for strictly local use, or 
commodities falling into the novelty 
category. ) 





American firms frequently exhibit at foreign trade fairs. At 
Paris Trade Fair, French officials view new Burroughs equipment 


4. Many foreign countries, includ- 
ing Mexico and most other Latin 
American countries, offer a very 
favorable exchange rate to promote 
tourism and foreign trade. (This 
excludes a few countries, such as 
Colombia, which at present are 
undergoing austerity programs in 
order to maintain a favorable trade 
balance, and to cut down their 
import debt.) 


Many foreign countries offer tax 
relief to American firms wishing to 
establish subsidiaries or branches. 
Recently, many foreign states have 
offered guarantees against nation- 
alization, confiscation, and all the 
other ills that foreign capital is 
heir to. Iran has just signed such 
a treaty with the United States. 
And Abol Hassan Ebtehaj, director 
of Iran’s Seven-Year-Plan Organi- 
zation and former vice-president of 
the World Bank, recently assured 
me that foreign capital will be 
respected and protected in his 
country. 

In Germany, protection of for- 
eign investments has found a 
staunch champion in Herman J. 
Abs, director of the powerful Deut- 
sche Bank and chairman of the 
Credit Institute for Reconstruction 
in Frankfurt. Mr. Abs urged the 
formation of an international 
“Magna Charta” for the protection 
of foreign interests, in an address 
before the International Industrial 
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Development Conference, held in 
San Francisco, Calif., last October. 

In fact, at this writing, the Colon 
Free Trade Zone in Panama is 
offering substantial tax relief bene- 
fits for American firms having 
branches in this zone, as well as to 
firms taking advantage of the fine 
reshipping facilities offered there. 

Why not get your share of this 


multibillion-dollar business? Now 
is the time to contemplate moving 
into world trade—other firms are. 
In recent years, the following com- 
panies have gone into foreign trade 
with gratifying results: The Trane 
Company of La Crosse, Wis., re- 
vealed that export shipments for 
September 1957 were 60 percent 
ahead of its total export shipments 
for all of 1956. This company now 
exports to all parts of the globe. 
According to Don Reed, the com- 
pany’s export manager, ‘There are 
growing indications that the over- 
seas air-conditioning market is 
showing increased improvement.” 

Joseph Auslander and Bruno 
Sonnenberg formed the Index In- 
dustrial Corp. in November of 1957. 
This is a machine tool company 
engaged in foreign trade. According 
to H. Earl Smalley, Jr., president of 
Couture Rent-a-Car, “Pesos, cru- 
zeiros, balboas, and quetzales all 
convert to dollars for the American 
businessman who is alert to the 
tremendous trade potentials in 
Latin America. Latin America has 
the three requisites for an expand- 
ing business frontier—growth in 
cities, growth in employment, and 
growth in per capita income.” 
Couture already has stations in 
Cuba and Puerto Rico and is an 
independent subsidiary of Hertz 
Corporation. 

Walter E. Bronston, president of 
Industrial Enterprises Inc., states: 
“The decision to expand into Latin 
America was made because we are 
impressed with the tremendous 
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Foreign Trade Information Sources 


Foreign Trade Section, U. S$. Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. (field offices in most large cities). 


Commercial Intelligence Service of The Economist, 22 Ryder St., St. 
Pegasus International Corporation, 1 E. 53rd St., New York, N. Y. (for- 


International Engineering Consultants, 1 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
Felix Stungvicius, president (specialists in Latin America). 


Export Managers’ Club (branches in every major city, offering the be- 
ginner firsthand information and a chance to discuss his problems 


U. S. Council of International Chamber of Commerce, 103 Park Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. (offices in most large cities). 


Local chambers of commerce (some maintain foreign trade sections). 


Consular offices (found in larger cities, representing every major govern- 
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These Burma Oil Company operators in Rangoon are hard at work on Comp- 
tometers ordered to replace those confiscated by Japanese occupation 


potential for development in Cen- 
tral and South American coun- 
tries.” This corporation has re- 
cently formed a wholly owned 
subsidiary called Empresas Indus- 
triales Latinoamericanas Ltd., 
which will operate in Mexico and 
other Latin American nations. 

Pete George, manager of the 
International Division of Emery 
Air Freight Corp., recently re- 
turned from a trip abroad and 
states: “There is every indication 
of continued expansion of our spe- 
cialized air-freight business. Octo- 
ber revenue on overseas business 
is expected to top all records since 
the International Service started 
operations in June of last year.” 
This firm does business in Europe. 

J. W. Turvey, manager of the 
Export Division of Dayten Rubber 
Products, announced recently that 
all export sales will be handled 
directly from Dayton instead of by 
a combination export house as in 
years past. The Pfaudler Co. has 
plants in five foreign lands, and the 
Georgia-Pacific Corp. recently or- 
ganized an import department. So 
you see, others are doing it! 

Although we are facing increas- 
ingly stiff competition in every 
major world market, especially 
from Germany and Japan, the 
outlook is still favorable. Ten or 15 
years from now, this well may have 
ceased to be true. 

Both Government and private 
industry in this country are cogni- 
zant of this growing competition. 
They have joined hands to combat 
it by sponsoring our own trade 
fairs in Europe and Latin America 
and by participating in world fairs, 
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such as will be held in Brussels, 
Belgium, in 1958, where there will 
be a large and elaborate American 
pavilion. 

American businessmen have par- 
ticipated in fairs and expositions 
in Bangkok, Thailand; in Zagreb, 
Yugoslavia; and in many other 
countries. The Burroughs Corp. re- 
cently entered a trade fair in Paris, 
France. And the Union of Building 
Societies and Savings and Loan 
Associations recently held an inter- 
national congress in the Stuttgarter 
Liederhalle in Stuttgart, Germany, 
to become acquainted with different 
financing methods through an ex- 
change of ideas. So you see, promo- 
tion in this field reaches vast 
proportions. 

Plan to enter world trade as a 
long-term operation. This requires 
careful groundwork. It will take 
the form of market analysis and 
product surveys requiring any- 
where from six months to a year. 
This may appear somewhat 
lengthy, but is essential to insure 
profitable operation. There are pit- 
falls in the green pastures of for- 
eign trade. 

The language, business methods, 
psychological makeup and—to a 
lesser extent—religion, of the cus- 
tomer must be taken into considera- 
tion. Religion is especially impor- 
tant when trading with the Near 
East. 

One firm found that its prod- 
ucts in certain Arab countries were 
moving very slowly. Almost iden- 


Latin American stores are well 


stocked with imported merchandise 


tical products of another firm sold 
very well in the same area. Why? 
The quality was the same, even the 
packaging was similar. But similar 
wasn’t enough. Upon investigation 
by their export department, they 
found the green color of their 
packaging was offending the na- 
tives. In Arab countries, green is 
Mohammed’s sacred color. When 
this color was changed, sales im- 
mediately picked up. This informa- 
tion could only have come from 
someone trained in the customs and 
traditions of the Middle East. 

A similar packaging situation 
arose when a manufacturer shipped 
articles wrapped in black-and-gold 
paper to customers in southern and 
eastern Europe. Black and gold are 
the colors of the House of Haps- 
burg. The package brought back 
unpleasant memories to these po- 
tential customers. It was compara- 
ble to shipping swastika-stamped 
products to Israel. 

The customer is King. In this 
respect, foreign trade and domestic 
trade are exactly alike. Any clerk 
knows that a business depends en- 
tirely on the customer; yet many 
executives on the corporate level, 

(Continued on page 39) 


Retail trade is heavy in Russia's 
largest store (below). Even U. S. 
advertisers are wooed by Russians 





In the meditation room State Mutual's 
employees can come for quiet prayer 





Rest and recreation space for State 
Mutual's 1,000 employees is offered 
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Better communication and 
faster work flow were the 
challenges. State Mutual 
met them by moving its key 
men out of the corners 
and centralizing them in a 
“management core” 


on the first floor by one of the insur- 
ance company's three lounge areas 





The new home office building of State 
Mutual Life Assurance Company of 
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America dominaies the 10-acre site 
just outside of downtown Worcester, 





Core Offices Raise JE 


UILT like an organization chart 
is the way State Mutual Life 
Assurance Company of America de- 
scribes its new home office building. 
The pink granite structure stands 
two miles from downtown Wor- 
cester, Mass., a modern office build- 
ing set down in a campuslike land- 
scape. 

To get increased efficiency in 
work flow and communication, ex- 
ecutives of the company have been 
moved out of the corner offices. 
Most have been concentrated in a 
“management core” on the second, 
third, and fourth floors of the five- 
story building. Around this win- 
dowless core that rises through the 
center of the building are open 
work areas which occupy the entire 
exterior on all four sides. 

The core is divided into two 
halves by the central elevator and 
escalator shafts. Each of these core 
office areas, including the eastern 
half-core on the first floor, houses 
a receptionist-secretarial space, six 
to eight private offices, and one or 
two small conference rooms. Each 
core office and core conference 
room has its own connecting coat 
closet and lavatory. 

Just off the employees’ entrance 
ramp on the first floor is the medi- 
tation room. Designed as a place 
for quiet meditation and prayer by 
any of State Mutual’s 1,000 em- 
ployees, the room has marble walls, 
a vaulted ceiling supported by a 
single pillar of dark marble, and a 
many-hued stained glass window. 
A Bible rests on a lectern set in a 
niche in the wall. 

The new home office has one of 
the world’s largest dictation sys- 
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Mass. The building features core of- 
fices for the company’s executives 
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tems with 195 dictation telephones 
and recording devices that start 
and stop with the sound of the 
human voice alone. The telephones 
of the network dictation system are 
connected with 20 automatic mas- 
ter recorders in the central secre- 
tarial section. In addition, all of the 
building’s standard Bell telephones 
may be used for dictation to the 
secretarial section. Incoming or out- 
going telephone calls may likewise 
be recorded by the system. 

The entire building is wired with 
271 speakers set in the ceilings to 
carry voices throughout or to pro- 
vide music for the clerical working 
areas. 

State Mutual maintains its own 
reproduction department, a litho- 
graph printshop where the com- 
pany’s graphic experts turn out 
more than 7 million units of office 
forms and other printed matter 
every year. Also on the ground floor 
there is a fully equipped typewriter 
maintenance shop. The microfilm 
storage room and the insurance rec- 
ords center, and the mailing room 
are connected with all the upper 
floors by high-speed, dial-controlled 
vertical conveyors. 

To the west of the main entrance 
is the auditorium-cafeteria. Resem- 
bling a garden restaurant, the room 
is big enough to seat at tables as 
many as 740. As an auditorium, it 
holds 1,600. Belgian linen drapes 
flank the west wall, which is an 
expanse of plate glass that stretches 
from floor to ceiling and 180 feet 
across the whole west end of the 
building. Beyond is an outdoor ter- 
race, the western slopes of the 
grounds, and the lawns and lake of 
an adjacent park. 

The other walls of the auditori- 
um-cafeteria are paneled in walnut. 
A low stage, complete with foot- 
lights and curtain, is at the south 
end of the room. Accordion doors, 
concealed when not in use, can 
divide the big room for smaller 
gatherings and hide the cafeteria 
serving units as well. 

Nearby are a snack and soda bar 
and the kitchens. Three spacious 
lounges also on the first floor pro- 
vide employee rest and recreation 
areas, as well as a dining room for 
officers and their guests. 

Likewise, close to the first-floor 
center is the company’s medical 
center—examination rooms, the 
treatment room, laboratory, and 
X-ray and fluoroscope equipment. 
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From the exterior walls to the inner 
core shadowless lighting is provided 


The center serves for the dual 
purpose of caring for employees’ 
emergency needs and conducting 
home-office examinations of pros- 
pective policyholders. 

Upward from the first floor, the 
management core rises. The second, 
third, and fourth floors—each 180 
feet wide by 380 feet long—are free 
from any columns or pillars. A bare 
minimum of walls, of the movable 
metal type, set off a few highly 
specialized areas. Movable glass- 
and-steel partitions extending only 
six feet from the floor and movable 
space dividers are used for a few 
offices and to separate major di- 
visions, but the air of openness re- 
mains throughout. 

Colors are used in careful co- 
ordination on the more than 4% 
miles of movable all-steel walls and 
partitions used in the building. 
Three basic colors—rose beige, light 
green, and light yellow—are used 
in a color-co-ordination plan that 
permits the shifting of the parti- 
tions to any part of the building, 
while keeping harmonious color 
combinations. Baked-on enamel fin- 
ishes make possible their mainte- 
nance with washing alone for the 
indefinite future. 

On the second floor the only fully 
enclosed area (with movable parti- 
tions) is the 15,500-volume library 
which combines the company’s for- 
mer general, law, and actuarial 
libraries, and which occupies a 
large part of the floor’s east end. 
The core offices and open areas 
serve the law division, the under- 
writing division, and the sickness- 
and-accident division. 

On the third floor the core and 
open areas house the actuarial di- 





for the large work areas. No columns 
or pillars detract from an open look 





The interior of the private offices 
in the core is simple and effectual 


vision and the control division, to- 
gether with the machine accounting 
department and insurance records 
department. The agency division 
and the group division are on the 
fourth floor. 

Above the three open floors is a 
top floor devoted to activities in- 
volving the company as a whole. 
Here are the offices of the president, 
board chairman, and senior vice- 
president. There is also a confer- 
ence theater with three rising con- 
centric tiers of legless desks and 
armchairs that seat 50 persons. The 
tiers face a visual-aid cabinet with 
screen, corkboards, and_ black- 
boards. 

The president’s office is paneled 
in fiddleback mahogany, his recep- 
tion room is in Honduras mahoga- 
ny. Adjacent to the president’s suite 
is a private dining and meeting 
room. This executive room is semi- 
circular, and its outer wall of floor- 
to-ceiling plate glass affords a 
sweeping vista of the park, homes, 
and hills to the west. The inner 
wall is paneled in American wal- 
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Complete to the last detail, the 1897 
directors’ room was brought intact 


nut; the furnishings are of rose- 
wood and teak. 

In the directors’ room, also on 
the fifth floor, State Mutual’s 113 
years of history take precedence 
over mid-20th-century design. The 
board room, paneled in colonial 
style, was moved intact from the 
former 1897 home office, complete 
with its crystal chandeliers and its 
mantel, imported from Czechoslo- 
vakia, its broad pegged oak floor 
boards, and its doors and furnish- 
ings. The furnishings were reassem- 
bled in a space whose measure- 
ments are identical with the old 
room, even to its extra-high 19th- 
century ceiling. The same oil por- 
traits of the company’s nine presi- 
dents adorn the walls. 

Also on the fifth floor is the office 
of the assistant to the president, 
who heads the office of planning 
and research, and the quarters of 
the OPAR staff. 

The entire top floor can be used 
for evening meetings as a unit en- 
tirely apart from the rest of the 
building. A special elevator con- 
nects it with the core office areas 
of all floors, and another connects 
it with the first-floor kitchens. 

Similarly, the social areas of the 
first and ground floors can be set 
off for the after-hours use of em- 
ployees. These social areas include 
eight birch-walled bowling alleys 
for use by individuals, on an intra- 
mural basis or in citywide meets. 
Any evening, a bowling tourna- 
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from the company's former downtown 
quarters to its new office building 


ment can take place in the sound- 
proof bowling alleys with no sound 
of the whack of the ball and pin 
audible elsewhere. The bowling 
alleys are floated within the build- 
ing on an elaborate structural 
“sandwich” which eliminates any 
direct contact with the main struc- 
tural frame. 

Executive choices have played a 
part in the offices’ decor and fur- 
nishings. Four variations each—in 
color of walls, upholstery, and 
draperies—were offered in a careful 
plan of color co-ordination. 

The ceiling of each private office 
is largely of corrugated translucent 
plastic, above which are dozens of 
closely spaced fluorescent tubes of 
varied colors. Each executive can 
choose from five different intensi- 
ties of illumination, ranging from 
soft to dazzlingly bright. Each 
office also has a few pinpoint spot- 
lights recessed in the ceiling. 

Wall-to-wall luminous ceilings 
light the corridors in the core with 
equally controllable illumination. 

Lighting posed special problems 
in the wide-open clerical areas, too, 
despite the presence of 224 big 
plate glass windows to bring in 
natural light. (All of the building’s 
windows are pivoted so that no 
window washer need ever hang 
outside to clean them.) Yet, the 
company has succeeded in lighting 
the work areas so uniformly that 
no shadows can be found anywhere, 
whatever the degree of natural 


light that penetrates from outside. 

This result is accomplished with 
single-tube fluorescent lights deeply 
recessed in the acoustic ceilings. 
Aluminum baffles diffuse the illu- 
mination, and fixtures in most cases 
run across the broad work areas in 
almost unbroken lines. 

Should public power fail, as it 
occasionally does during New Eng- 
land storms, State Mutual’s new 
building is ready for the emer- 
gency. A complete emergency light 
and power system is automatically 
activated when outside power fails. 

The main entrance to the build- 
ing leads past its aluminum and 
plate glass front into a modern 
marble lobby. The reception desk 
is a large marble chevron matching 
the walls. Behind the desk is State 
Mutual’s motto: “A Heritage of 
Integrity.” 

Directly to the rear is the em- 
ployees’ entrance lobby, reached by 
a 225-foot covered ramp from the 
bus-loading platform and the park- 
ing areas. 

The principal up-and-down move- 
ment at the State Mutual is via 
moving stairs that rise from the 
ground to the fifth floor in the 
building’s center. The double bank 
between the first and fourth floors 
is reversible to provide double ca- 
pacity in one direction during rush 
hours. The single bank between 
ground and first floor is built with 
provision for a second bank later 
on. An eventual single bank on 
down to the basement is also pro- 
vided for. 

On the ground floor, but seldom 
seen, is State Mutual’s big vault 
and its adjacent fortified ‘coupon 
room.” Here the Nation’s fifth- 
oldest and 24th-largest life insur- 
ance company keeps more than 
$265 million in stocks and bonds 
and $250 million in mortgages. 

Below the ground floor is the 
basement, which houses, in addition 
to the giant boilers, compressors 
and other mechanical equipment, a 
garage with a capacity of 165 cars. 
Outside parking areas on two levels 
provide space for 337 additional 
cars. 

A host of trees, flowering shrubs, 
and flowers will blossom through- 
out the 30-acre site next spring. The 
grounds contain some 12 acres of 
lawns, while nine acres are devoted 
to driveways, walks, and parking. 

Immediately south and west of 
the State Mutual grounds is 600 
acres of Worcester’s largest parks. 
The area is an almost wholly resi- 
dential one, with wooded slopes and 
hills setting off the new structure. 
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HILE the three-year boom has 
ended, 1958’s business pic- 
ture is by no means bleak. 

The total population—hence the 
size of the potential market—not 
only has been growing by leaps 
and bounds, but shows every sign 
of continuing to do so. 

Yes, capital spending by business 
firms will be down about $2 billion 
from last year. But state and 
local outlays will more than take 
up this slack. And American con- 
sumers are well-heeled, possessing 
a net worth of more than a trillion 
dollars. 

In the belief that 1958 will de- 
mand special efforts, the editors of 
AMERICAN BUSINESS present 20 
ways to increase sales, culled from 
a recent survey of methods to be 
used by some well-managed firms. 


METHOD NO. 1 Compensation 
and Incentives. Many executives 
are rediscovering that volume 
doesn’t necessarily generate prof- 
its. This fact has helped produce 
the trend toward more plans based 
on salary plus bonus instead of 
straight commission. But even the 
base salary should be built around 
such management goals as full-line 
distribution, adequate production 
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of new business, upgrading and 
improving present channels, and 
reaching and improving a neces- 
sary share of the market. 

Working upward from this kind 
of solid foundation, the incentive 
features of salesmen’s compensa- 
tion plans can provide the stimu- 
lant toward outstanding perform- 
ance and reward for effective use 
of special talents. But the payoff 
must be keyed to results selected 
by management. 


METHOD NO. 2 Customer Orien- 
tation. More than ever, the cus- 
tomer is king, with royal wants. 
One way to supply them is the 
Customer Service and Relations 
Division, recently established by 
the Standard Pressed Steel Co. 
Here’s how C. A. Thomas, an 
SPS executive, explained it to 
AMERICAN BUSINESS: “We decided 
that, ideally, what our customers 
need is a personal representative 
operating within our company at 
the production level. As a result, 
the staff of our Customer Service 
Division is not made up of sales- 
department men, not production- 
control men, not shipping men, It 
is made up of customers’ men. They 
will work closely with sales, pro- 


duction, production control, and 
the shipping department.” 

A number of other companies 
are following similar policies. 
Typical aims of such programs 
are: better fulfillment of produc- 
tion schedules to meet delivery 
promises, improved adherence to 
quality control standards, more 
employee suggestions for product 
improvement to insure customer 
satisfaction. 


METHOD NO. 3 Helping Cus- 
tomers Create More Business. It is 
basic marketing strategy that help- 
ing your customers get more busi- 
ness means more business for you. 
Hence U. S. Steel’s “Operation 
Snowflake”; “Electricity for Bet- 
ter Living,” sponsored by the 
utility companies; and “Creative 
Salesmen of the Year’ contests, 
sponsored by appliance makers. 

A successful campaign of this 
type does not necessarily require 
the resources of an industrial giant 
or a big budget. Ketchum & Co., 
Inc., a wholesale drug distributor 
in six markets, recently conducted 
a most effective program on a 
modest scale. It enlisted its sales- 
men in a survey of 3,000 druggists 
and published the results in an 
idea-exchange booklet, “How Re- 
tail Druggists Are Boosting Their 
Prescription Sales Today.” Sales- 
men must play the key role in such 
an indirect program. 


METHOD NO. 4 Improving 
Supervision of Salesmen. As W. H. 
Wheeler, Jr., president of Pitney- 
Bowes, Inc., put it in a recent let- 
ter to the editor of the Dartnell 
“Sales Service’: “We believe that 
when you are measuring a man for 
supervisory work, you are cutting 
the die for all of the men who will 
work for him. It is impossible to 
have poor salesmen if you have 
good supervision.” 

Here are the factors receiving 
the most attention: increased use 
of scientific selection and inter- 
viewing when picking out sales 
supervisors, training and develop- 
ment programs beamed directly at 
the needs of the supervisors, more 
attention to making the supervisor 
feel a part of management, more 
consulting with supervisors in the 
developing of sales aids, better 
tools for supervisory merit rating, 
and improved communication up 
and down the line. 


METHOD NO. 5 Improving the 
Application of the Marketing Con- 
cept. Great progress has been made 
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by many large companies in the 
use of marketing as a management 
tool. The current selling-against- 
resistance era demands wider use 
and better understanding of mar- 
keting techniques by all companies, 
in all lines. 

Marketing means centralized 
control, specialization, and respon- 
sibility for profit production of a 
product from design to use. 


METHOD NO. 6 Better Use of 
Human Relations Principles in 
Sales Training. For years, the 
dominant quality in much sales 
training has been overemphasis on 
product knowledge and _ razzle- 
dazzle calculated to arouse enthusi- 
asm. Now, better use is being made 
of psychology and the science of 
communicating ideas. 

The content of these training 
programs is directed at showing 
salesmen that it is possible to per- 
suade people to buy. 


METHOD NO. 7 Improved Use 
of Communication Media, As the 
cost of each sale becomes a greater 
and greater factor, a new dimen- 
sion—time—becomes as_ valuable 
sometimes as money. The Rolled 
Steel Corporation has 18 salesmen 
who do most of their selling by 
telephone from a specially con- 
structed room that has a complete 
inventory listed on its walls. The 
company reports that the cost is 
1.2 cents per sales dollar. This in- 
cludes a telephone bill of $100,000 
a year! 

Other sales advantages in tele- 
phone selling include quicker 
coverage of a territory or selected 
group of users when a special deal 
or type of material is being of- 
fered, better response through the 
offer of collect telephone calls for 
the placement of orders, and use 
of salesmen who prefer not to 
travel but who can do effective 
selling over the phone. 
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METHOD NO. 8 Reducing Dis- 
tribution Costs, Although a sound 
marketing program must include 
much attention to distribution 
costs, the trend of these times de- 
mands a careful re-examination of 
this factor on its own. One execu- 
tive, for example, recently called 
in his sales and traffic managers 
to take a hard, skeptical look at 
the seemingly perfect west coast 
warehousing arrangement. But 
they found a flaw in it. Their new 
setup provides a 2 percent bonus 
for customers. This was accom- 
plished despite a huge demand for 
their product (outboard motors). 
Delivery times were shortened and 
the shipping procedures actually 
made much less of a headache! 


METHOD NO. 9 Progressive At- 
titude. It seems self-evident that a 
man who does not believe in prog- 
ress will have a hard time attain- 
ing it. Yet, unconsciously perhaps, 
many executives have the “satura- 
tion complex” or the “status quo 
compulsion.”’ Such attitudes must 
be jettisoned when one begins to 
plan to increase sales. For, as Vic- 
tor Hawkins, director of research 
at Capper Publications, put it, “If 
you think your market is satu- 
rated, it is.” 


METHOD NO. 10 Better Use of 
Analysis and Planning. Time and 
accuracy have become crucial. It 
follows that the company using 
them best will earn itself an ap- 
propriate sales increase. Execu- 
tives now must be prepared to con- 
sume masses of new data. They 
should be able to turn the facts in- 
to profits. 

Long before a crisis situation, 
special effort should be given to 
development of skills, procedures, 
and, if need be, equipment to in- 
terpret and visualize the signifi- 
cance of the figures and reports 
flowing across executive desks. 
This must be tied in with superior 
ability to plan the effective use of 
the extensive and expensive infor- 
mation being generated. 


METHOD NO. 11 Revised Credit 
Policy. The recent J. C. Penney 
adoption of credit selling demon- 
strates how general, almost in- 
evitable, the trend is. Installment 
buying—the British term “hire- 
purchase” is more exact—isn’t 
limited to retailing, of course. 
Many manufacturers of capital 
goods also finance their customers. 

Such a service increases the cost 
of doing business. And the risk. 


But it may be worthwhile. Ques- 
tions to ask are: Will the increased 
price discourage many more cus- 
tomers than the buy-now-pay-later 
policy attracts? Will the added 
costs and inconveniences outweigh 
the increased sales? 


METHOD NO. 12 Speeding De- 
liveries. When business becomes 
highly competitive, delivery be- 
comes a bigger factor in getting 
the order. 

Many companies have found 
that order-taking machines speed 
up deliveries, cut clerical costs, 
and increase effective selling time 
for salesmen, McCarthy-Hicks, Inc., 
a wholesale beverage distributor 
serving the Baltimore area, reports 
excellent results from four record- 
ing machines linked to its telephone 
switchboard. 

The system was designed to take 
a series of several orders, each 
consisting of a number of items. 
Salesmen have been trained to dic- 
tate orders as fast as the machine 
can record them—well beyond the 
rate of the most agile stenogra- 
pher. Most orders are delivered 
within 24 hours after being taken. 


METHOD NO. 13 New Product 
Development, Because this is an 
era of continuous business change, 
company executives must be con- 
stantly alert for ways in which to 
develop new products and services. 

But such developments must be 
test-marketed and evaluated. Here 
are eight steps to take in this 
process: Select an average market; 
develop a promotional plan; don’t 
overspend on promotion in a test 
market; measure the total market, 
including competition; measure all 
possible sales-producing factors; 
allow enough time for customers 
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to buy and rebuy; expose the prod- 
uct to competitive counterattack; 
and employ proper sales-auditing 
procedures. 


METHOD NO. 14 Improving Cor- 
respondence With Customers. It 
costs about $1.70 to write the aver- 
age business letter, including the 
time of the dictator and the tran- 
scriber. Too costly an item to 
waste, 


It is bad enough when unclear 
letters are sent. It is worse when 
unfriendly ones go out. A com- 
pany’s correspondence can help- 
fully augment its sales and adver- 
tising efforts. It can also undo 
such efforts. Friendly, informative, 
and prompt letters can win sales 
for almost any company. Several 
companies report that they will 
use special letter campaigns to try 
to revive accounts that were aban- 
doned because they didn’t produce 
enough business to justify sales- 
men’s calls. 


METHOD NO. 15 Prospecting. 
It is a constant job to find quali- 
fied prospects—ones with the need, 
the ability, and the authority to 
buy. Salesmen must do their share. 
The Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 
Corp. has produced a sound-slide- 
film to teach salesmen how to 
prospect. 
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One Kaiser salesman has de- 
veloped his own technique for get- 
ting referrals. He carries plain 
white cards, across the middle of 
which is written “Introducing” 
and his name. At the top he has 
written “To.’’ Across the bottom, 
“From.” When the customer men- 
tions the name of a prospect and 
promises an introduction ‘“some- 
day,” the Kaiser salesman asks 
him to complete one of the cards. 


METHOD NO. 17 Making Non- 
sales People Sales-Minded. Seeking 
greater sales-mindedness on the 
part of production, engineering, 
and administrative personnel does 
not imply an attempt to have them 
assume a marketing function. It 
does aim to give them a better ap- 
preciation of selling. 

Some companies hold regular 
production-sales staff conferences. 
These must be well-planned af- 


Should We Spend More 
For Sales Promotion? 


The customer is 
happy to oblige. 


nearly always 


METHOD NO. 16 Salesmen 
Time-Management Training. Few 
people realize how short the sell- 
ing year is. If there are 50 Satur- 
days, 50 Sundays, seven holidays, 
and 14 vacation days in one year, 
only 244 working days remain. 
This leaves about 1,952 hours a 
year for active selling effort. But 
survey after survey reveals that 
salesmen spend only a third of 
their time in face-to-face selling 
situations. This reduces the selling 
time to 651 hours a year. 

Salesmen must be taught to se- 
lect accounts carefully, have a 
well-planned but flexible itinerary, 
and give proper consideration to 
the time habits of the purchaser 
involved. 

Effective use of nonselling min- 
utes is another “must.” 


fairs. It is well to alternate the 
site between sales and production. 
Holding field sales meetings near 
plants with production, engineer- 
ing, and administrative people in 
attendance pays special dividends. 


METHOD NO. 18 Helping the 
People Who Sell to the Ultimate 
Consumer. You've probably had at 
least one Christmas-shopping ex- 
posure to inadequate retail selling. 
If your company’s goods move 
through this channel, you well 
might investigate ways to improve 
the way other companies’ sales- 
people sell your goods. 

The General Electric Company 
supplied sales material to dealer 
salesmen selling heating and cool- 
ing equipment to homeowners. 
This included a distributor meet- 
ing complete with films, record- 
ings, and skits. Salesmen learned 
how to approach various markets 
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and to make more effective presen- 
tations. Some rates of sales per 
call climbed to 75 percent as a re- 
sult of this training material. 


METHOD NO. 19 Pricing. The 
right price isn’t merely one that re- 
covers costs and generates a rea- 
sonable return on investment. In 
1958’s market, the right price must 
first sell the goods. 

The temptation to lower prices 
has to be resisted. It’s awfully 
hard to boost them back. Mil- 
waukee’s Renner Manufacturing 
Co., a steel fabricator selling to 
power shovel and machine tool 
builders, cut its prices 2 percent 
last year, and has little hope of 
raising them this year. 

But experimentation with pric- 
ing might prove profitable. It’s 
such a complex calculation that 
the services of a management con- 
sultant specializing in your indus- 
try or in pricing policies might 
prove valuable. 


METHOD NO. 20 Sales Contests. 
One way to inject adrenalin into 
your company’s selling effort is 
through sales contests. Such cam- 
paigns have the short-run value of 
increasing sales. Their long-run 
advantage is that they produce all 
sorts of other information—the 
relative value of salesmen, of 
products, of districts, of competi- 
tive products, of advertising, and 
other sales-promotion efforts. 

To insure maximum participa- 
tion of the sales force in super- 
charged sales contest effort, many 
companies are setting up a sched- 
ule of prizes arranged so that 
everybody can win something. This 
is in contrast to methods that favor 
the high men only. 


CONCLUSION: Crash programs 
to produce sales have their pur- 
pose. But the companies that put 
1958’s experience to best use will 
be those that take tough-minded 
looks at their over-all operation, 
not in terms of the next 12 months, 
but in terms of the next decade 
or so. 

Perhaps 1958’s most popular path 
to increased sales will be intensi- 
fication of established, proven poli- 
cies. This strategy was summed up 
by Walter E. Hoadley, Jr., treas- 
urer of Armstrong Cork Co., whose 
company has increased ‘“‘concentra- 
tion of selling efforts in markets 
where we have a strong foothold.” 

Whatever your special selling 
efforts, may they succeed bril- 
liantly in the coming year! 
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By Lt. Joseph R. Scott, U.S. A. R. 


Be Ready I} Uncle 


IRMS holding defense contracts 

these days face a growing haz- 
ard. It’s a risk that most of them 
recognize, but one that many of 
them are not now prepared to cope 
with. 

What is this peril? That the 
United States Government will can- 
cel a contract for “convenience.” 
The Government also can terminate 
a contract for “default.”” Since that 
is for unsatisfactory performance, 
it merits no further explanation 
here. 

Contract termination for ‘‘con- 
venience,” however, can befall even 
the best-managed companies. And 
unless its records are in order, the 
company must struggle lengthily to 
win reimbursement from the Gov- 
ernment for work it performed be- 
fore the contract was canceled. 

Defense Department experience 
has demonstrated that almost in- 
variably businessmen are not pre- 
pared to grope through the maze 
of regulations and procedures that 
have to be negotiated before they 
“cash out.” 

This article, based on the actual 
case history of a typical contract 
termination, explains what a com- 
pany has to do when its defense 
contracts are suddenly chopped off. 

Under the Defense Department’s 
single-service procurement pro- 
gram, the Army Chemical Corps is 
responsible for developing and buy- 
ing incendiary bombs for all 
branches of the service. During 
1955, it resumed buying bombs of 
this type, which were so effective 
during World War II and Korea. 
It awarded 35 contracts, amounting 
to about $16,500,000, for bomb 
components, (This sum represented 
only one-fourth the cost of the 
entire program, the remainder be- 
ing appropriated to Chemical Corps 
arsenals for filling the bombs and 
assembling the bomb clusters.) 


On July 26, 1955, a midwest auto 
parts manufacturer—whom we'll 
call Contractor A—was awarded 
two .contracts totaling $4,730,000, 
for incendiary bomb cluster com- 
ponents. Prior to this award, a 
survey of the contractor’s financial 
status, technical capabilities, and 
production facilities had been made 
in accordance with the appropriate 
sections of the Armed Services 
Procurement Regulation. 

At that time, considerable em- 
phasis was placed upon the useful- 
ness of incendiary bombs in modern 
warfare. Guided missiles and rock- 
ets were still in the infant stage, 
as far as all-out procurement was 
concerned. Then the pendulum be- 
gan to swing as the need for rockets 
and missiles became paramount. 
Since available funds were insuffi- 
cient to meet the cost of these latest 
weapons, it was necessary to cut 
other expenditures. 

For this reason, less than one 
year after the majority of the con- 
tractors had commenced produc- 
tion, the entire incendiary bomb 
program had to be terminated, and 
the remaining funds were allocated 
to the guided missile program. 

Before terminating these 35 con- 
tracts, the U. S. Army Chemical 
Corps estimated the funds available 
for re-allocation. It was found that 
approximately $7,000,000 could be 
returned if the contracts were 
terminated immediately. (Addi- 
tional funds were also to be re- 
turned by the Chemical Corps ar- 
senals, since filling and assembly 
lines were shut down.) 

It should be kept in mind that 
it requires about 18 months to 
arrive at agreement on terminated 
contracts of this type, during which 
time the audits and negotiations 
were conducted toward final agree- 
ment. Naturally, 18 months before 
the event, it was impossible to fore- 
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cast exactly what quantities of 
materials in inventory should be 
converted to finished goods, at what 
cost, 

On April 6, 1956, Contractor A’s 
two projects were partially termi- 
nated for ‘“‘convenience.”’ The termi- 
nated value of the contracts 
amounted to $3,600,000, leaving a 
balance of $1,130,000. The contrac- 
tor completed the uncanceled por- 
tion of the contracts on July 10, 
1956. 

Since deliveries under both con- 
tracts were to run concurrently, the 
contractor did not aggregate his 
costs as pertaining to one contract 
or the other. For this reason, the 
contractor was granted permission 
to submit his termination claim on 
a total-cost basis. 

Termination claims submitted on 
a total-cost basis are computed by 
adding together all costs incurred 
by the contractor and subtracting 
the payments which have already 
been made for the delivered items. 
For example, if the contractor 
spent $50,000 and had received 
$25,000 as payment for delivered 
items, he would be entitled to 
reimbursement in the amount of 
$25,000. 

Termination claims submitted on 
an inventory basis are computed by 
adding together all of the costs 
sustained by the contractor which 
pertain directly to the terminated 
portion of the contract. For ex- 
ample, if the contractor spent 
$10,000 for special tooling, ma- 
chinery, and equipment, and if his 
contract were terminated when de- 
liveries were 50 percent completed, 
the contractor would be entitled to 
recover that amount which was 
amortized over the terminated por- 
tion of the contract, or an amount 
of $5,000. 

On March 28, the contractor’s 
final termination claim of $999,943 
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was submitted. This claim, the 
findings of the audit team, and the 
final settlement agreement are out- 
lined in the accompanying table. 
The audited claim showed that 
the contractor would have lost 
22.57 percent, or $1,371,000, had 
the contracts been completed. This 
audit was based upon the produc- 
tion rate at the time of termination. 
The contractor protested this pro- 
jection on the following bases: 


1. He had not reached his full 
production rate at the time his 
contracts were terminated. 


2. He had procured many items 
of special tooling, machinery, and 





equipment in order to automate his 
production line. 


3. Due to the termination, he had 
experienced a heavy labor turn- 
over which resulted in additional 
replacement and training problems. 
The morale of the remaining em- 
ployees, both productive and super- 
visory, was also affected since it 
had become known that the plant 
did not have sufficient work to 
justify the retention of all workers 
after July 1, 1956. 


4. The auditor was guided by the 
actual costs incurred at the time of 
termination and, therefore, failed 
to take into consideration many of 





Analysis of Termination Claim Submitted 
by Contractor A 


Contractor's 
Proposal 


Government Final 


Auditor Settlement 





Direct Material 

Direct Labor 

Indirect Factory Expense 
Special Tools 

Other Costs 

General and Administrative 
Profit 

Finished Products Invoiced 
Settlement Expenses 
Settlement w /Subcontractors 
Disposal Credits 


$ 702,425 
399,533 
399,736 

90,660 — 
194,739 
181,216 

67,735 

(1,131,711) 

48,093 

68,964 
(21,447) 


$ 689,348 
337,117 
338,522 


689,348 
337,117 
342,073 
29,153 
442,750 
123,464 
98,367 
(1,131,711) 
18,938 
150,881 
(40,397) 


436,160 
121,339 
57,043 
(1,131,711) 
10,839 
81,127 
(40,397) 





Net Settlements 


Note: ([ 





$ 999,943 


) denotes subtracted amount. 


$ 899,387 $1,059,983 











the changes and improvements 
which would have resulted in de- 
creased labor and material costs. 


5. Had the contracts not been 
terminated when production was 
only 7.1 percent completed, he 
would have experienced a net profit 
of 4.23 percent. 


Some of Contractor A’s trouble 
stemmed from poor management, 
failure to be prepared for sudden 
cancellation. It was decided, how- 
ever, that the claim deserved fur- 
ther consideration. 

Accordingly, an Army Chemical 
Corps team, consisting of an auditor 
and a mechanical engineer, re- 
viewed the contractor’s records to 
determine: 


1. Whether or not the contractor 
would have suffered a loss had the 
contracts gone to completion. 


2. The adjustment necessary to 
reduce the amount of settlement in 
order to reflect the indicated rate 
of loss, if any. 


3. The validity of the projected 
loss developed by the first audit. 


About the author: You now can call him ‘‘Mister.”’ After 
specializing in the business-management phases of contract 


administration for the Army Chemical Corps, Mr. Scott, a 


chemical engineer, now works for the Shell Chemical Corp. 





The findings developed by this 
survey team indicated that the 
contractor would have realized a 
profit of 3 percent. After further 
negotiations, the Army Chemical 
Corps and the contractor agreed 
upon a final settlement payment of 
$1,059,983. 

Since the contractor had antici- 
pated that his defense contracts 
would run for approximately three 
years, he had solicited a minimum 
amount of outside orders. When his 
contracts were terminated, he did 
not have sufficient orders to keep 
his plant operating at capacity. An- 
other unwise decision—too few eggs 
in the basket. In addition, his 
financial status was such that he 
could not obtain supplemental 
loans; therefore, he fell behind on 
his normal business deliveries. 
These factors, together with the 
contractor’s pending termination 
claim, accounted for the sizable loss 
suffered during 1956. 

A contract is not terminated un- 
less there is a definite and justi- 
fiable reason for doing so. Since a 
termination has a tremendous im- 
pact upon the contractor, both in 


terms of morale and finances, care- 
ful consideration is given to all 
termination costs, provided they are 
allowable under procurement regu- 
lations and can be substantiated by 
the contractor’s records. 

It is not always possible to match 
procurement regulations with the 
best interests of the companies that 
have had a contract canceled. Man- 
agement can help itself by never 
forgetting that a defense contract 
can be stopped in a nonce. Thus, 
companies must keep detailed rec- 
ords of costs incurred for labor, 
materials, and equipment. But 
forms won’t suffice. A company 
must be able to substantiate all 
these costs by documents and other 
records that can withstand audit by 
a Government agency. 

The continuing revolution in mili- 
tary technology and the need to 
conserve the taxpayers’ money pro- 
vide the cause for contract cancel- 
lations—this, and the rapid obso- 
lescence of modern weapons. 

Thus, it is obviously prudent to 
maintain a judicious balance be- 
tween highly perishable defense 
work and private production. 





Computer Will Combine Logic and Electronics 


If you are having trouble com- 
municating with your “electronic 
brain,” engineers at Stromberg- 
Carlson are working to help you. 
They plan to build a machine that 
will enable a human being to tell 
a computer what to do more often 
and more easily. 

A device known as a computer 
readout and intervention system 
makes possible the introduction of 
human logic—midway in a prob- 
lem’s computation—into the func- 
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tioning of an “electronic brain.” 

No longer will it be necessary to 
allow an electronic computer to 
continue trying to solve a problem 
in one way, long after the partial 
solution has shown that a modified 
approach is needed. 

The operator of the computer 
can watch the results of the com- 
putation and, when desired, can 
intervene directly, and feed sup- 
plementary instructions and _ in- 
formation into the computer. Thus 


the problem may be altered at any 
point when the preliminary solu- 
tion indicates to the human opera- 
tor that a change is desirable. 

The readout device will operate 
at a speed of 10,000 characters a 
second. 

Stromberg-Carlson, a division of 
General Dynamics Corporation, 
has signed a contract to produce 
such a readout system for the Air 
Force Armament Center at Eglin 
Air Force Base, Fla. 
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Experts at Sylvania'’s data-processing center control Univac operations from this control panel. The center receives, 


processes, and distributes information from 45 plants, 19 laboratories, 10 division headquarters, and 27 sales offices 


Remote Control Data Processing 


Can Centralize Far-Flung Operations 


In these days of decentralization and diversification, 
giant machines have the massive task of keeping 
tabs on all the interrelated operations. By relieving 
executive minds from the burden of routine activi- 
ties, integrated data processing allows each man to 
concentrate on planning and decisionmaking 


ENTRALIZED control of wide- 
ly decentralized operations is 
one of the major concerns of top 
management today. The expanding 
business which attempts to achieve 
effective control by adding increas- 
ing numbers of supervisory person- 
nel at all levels will soon find itself 
in the position of the dinosaur—all 
meat and no brains. 

However efficient the individual 
supervisor may be, he will soon be 
mired in collecting and translating 
vital information. However consci- 
entious he may be, his interpreta- 
tion of the facts he passes along 
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may differ widely from his col- 
league’s interpretation of similar 
information. Thus, the condensation 
of sales or production activities 
received on the next level of super- 
vision may or may not reflect a 
true picture. If it does not, top 
management’s decisions will be 
wrong, and again like the dinosaur, 
the business will succumb to its 
smarter and more highly developed 
competitors. 

Electronic data-processing sys- 
tems provide the answer to these 
twin problems of making the most 
of valuable business records, and 


at the same time conserving and 
increasing the span of control of 
supervisory talent. New develop- 
ments in peripheral equipment are 
keeping pace with industry’s trend 
toward decentralization and diver- 
sification. They are the vital com- 
ponents of the new concept of 
“remote” data-processing. This con- 
cept is aimed at enabling the com- 
pany with far-flung sales, produc- 
tion, research, and administrative 
offices to enjoy the advantages of 
central recordkeeping—plus a posi- 
tive gain in timeliness and economy 
of results. 

The greatest exploitation of rec- 
ords for the benefit of management 
is achieved through integrating all 
the functions of a given company 
into one over-all data-processing 
system. While it is true that a 
single computer application—say, 
payroll—can prove enormously val- 
uable, the merging of such an 
application with a companywide 
system immediately puts important 
by-product statistics at the service 
of every other division. The free 
and easy interchange of informa- 
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tion between divisions is the best 
means of increasing the span of 
control of supervisors—executives 
gain a broader, more accurate 
picture on which to act, without 
having to waste time trying to 
make an impartial selection of 
statistics to pass along. 

One company that has made the 
most of this type of integrated 
remote data-processing is Sylvania 
Electric Products, Incorporated, 
which recently opened a central 
computing headquarters near Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. Equipped with a Univac, 
the center receives, processes, and 
distributes information from 45 
plants, 19 laboratories, 10 division 
headquarters, the corporate execu- 
tive offices, 27 sales offices, and 17 


developing truly integrated sys- 
tems. Furthermore, the large, de- 
centralized company, because of the 
very bulk of its records, is in the 
best position to get fast, accurate 
market information. Used to back 
up sales and production activities, 
market research can be a com- 
pany’s most valuable weapon 
against competition. 

Managers nowadays rely more 
and more on market statistics to 
guide them in making profitable 
decisions for their companies. In 
the area of sales management, they 
are used to determine the number 
and boundaries of sales territories; 
to establish quotas; to determine 
sales manpower requirements; to 
compare the performance of each 


As information arrives at the data-processing center, it is converted to punched 
paper tape in these receiving cabinets, and then converted to punched cards 


warehouses. This system, which 
includes supporting equipment at 
remote points, will eventually cover 
every area of Sylvania’s operations. 

Significantly, the dedication 
folder for Sylvania’s data-process- 
ing center states that one of the 
major advantages in the new sys- 
tem is that it “makes possible 
accumulation of extensive addition- 
al information on all phases of 
company operations and competi- 
tive markets, which high costs 
previously made impractical.” 

It is not too much to say that 
this accumulation of marketing 
information, while technically a 
by-product of electronic processing 
of routine business records, is 
nevertheless emerging as a primary 
objective of programing experts in 
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branch, district office, salesman, 
agent, or distributor with the sta- 
tistically accurate territorial poten- 
tial of each; to allocate distribution 
appropriations in proportion to 
market opportunities; and to fol- 
low up advertising and promotion 
programs. The production depart- 
ment maps production schedules. 

All these decisions have to be 
made, one way or another, by quali- 
fied supervisory personnel. Every 
hour the executive must spend 
accumulating and selecting routine 
data to back up his decisions means 
a narrowing of his span of control 
and a loss to his firm of his special 
talents. It also means a waste of 
the reservoir of records which could 
be his and the company’s greatest 
asset. 





But Do They Buy? 


How reliable are forecasts of 
consumer spending? The difference 
between what people say and what 
people buy has troubled more than 
a few executives and been the sub- 
ject of much searching by the 
market research organizations pro- 
viding such predictions. 

A Washington business writer, 
Philip S. Brown, reports this re- 
markable disparity: 

Of those interviewed by a survey 
group in five different years who 
said that they intended to buy a 
new car in the ensuing year, only 
50 percent actually did so; 10 per- 
cent bought a used car; 40 percent 
didn’t buy any car. 

Of those who said that they were 
not planning to buy a car, 17 per- 
cent did buy one. 

Because it presents an almost 
irresistibly easy way to keep up 
with the Joneses (‘‘Yes, we are go- 
ing to buy a washer-dryer set next 
spring”), asking a consumer what 
he or she intends to buy generates 
a built-in bias. Marketing execu- 
tives experienced in handling such 
data have learned how to discount 
the findings. 

The Department of Commerce's 
quarterly, “Survey of Current Busi- 
ness,”’ contains a forecast of expen- 
ditures for new plant and equip- 
ment, compiled by Commerce’s 
Office of Business Economics and 
the Security and Exchange Com- 
mission. Based as it is on corporate 
rather than personal intentions, the 
Department of Commerce forecast 
has proved quite reliable. 


But even this deals with prob- 
abilities, not positives. 


Coonskin—Then and Now 


There’s a vast difference between 
the economic impact of a fad and 
that of a general consumer demand. 
It’s measurable, too. Take the price 
of coonskins. 

During the height of the Davy 
Crockett craze in 1955, the price 
of an average pelt rose to about 
$3.50—$1.50 higher than the 1954 
price. 

However, even when practically 
every American youngster sported 
a coonskin cap, trappers were not 
anywhere near as well off as dur- 
ing the 1920’s. This was the coon- 
skin era and coats were popular— 
off collegiate campuses as well as 
on. The average pelt brought $8.00 
then. 
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Moonlighting in the Office 


“Moonlighting,” the holding of two jobs concur- 
rently, is looming larger on the employment horizon. 
Tired, tardy, and absent employees—too exhausted 
from their last job to be at full strength for the 
next—are confronting office managers, personnel 
managers, and supervisors. 

Exactly what is causing the American worker to 
take on a second job is not known. Respondents to 
an AMERICAN BUSINESS survey on moonlighting 
listed some of the reasons as: “pressure of living 
costs and inflation”; “desire for a scale of living 
beyond the normal income”; “competition from the 
family with a working wife’; “cost-of-living in- 
creases due to growing family needs’”’; and “salaries 
which in some cases have not kept up with the 
cost of living.” 

Generally speaking, management wants no part 
of a moonlighter’s services. A series of questions 
in the survey asked: “Would you hire (1) a man 
(2) a woman for a white-collar job who already is 
working more than six hours a day?” and “Would 
you hire (1) a man (2) a woman for a white-collar 
job who, you suspect, is already working more than 
six hours a day?” 


Thou Shalt Not Moonlight 


Ninety-four companies answered NO to all four 
parts. Only four answered YES to the four parts. 
Twelve companies would not hire the man or woman 
they knew were moonlighting, but would check into 
those they suspected before they made a decision. 
One firm said it would hire the man it knew or 
suspected was moonlighting, but it would not hire 
the woman it also knew or suspected was holding 
two jobs. 

One company that manufactures containers will 
hire on a part-time basis the known or suspected 
moonlighter; but a lithographer would hire just the 
woman moonlighter, and only on a part-time basis. 

Although against hiring moonlighters, three com- 
panies would make exceptions in special cases. For 
instance: ‘‘a night IBM operator’’; and “‘in an emer- 
gency, a key-punch operator.” 


Moonlight Secrets 


For having such a decided opinion against moon- 
lighting, business is doing little to make its feelings 
known. Ninety-five companies do not tell employees 
that they must not moonlight. (Six of these say the 
problem has never arisen for them.) Of the 95 
companies that don’t speak up against plural jobs, 


one writes: “Employees understand the practice is 
frowned upon.”’ Another says without elaboration, 
“They already know we are against it”; a third 
counts on an “informal understanding that it is 
undesirable’; and a fourth relies on an “unwritten 
rule.’ Four companies wait until employees have 
been discovered moonlighting before they tell them 
they are against it. 

On the positive side, 19 companies—or 16.5 per- 
cent—do tell employees that they prohibit holding 
more than one job. Five use the company policy 
manual; and the other 14 explain the company’s 
views against moonlighting in a private or group 
talk. 

A manufacturer in Kansas City, Mo., says, “No 
policy statement existed previously, but one may 
be necessitated in the near future.”’ One office man- 
ager in New Jersey writes, “It may be a good idea 
to advise new employees that we are opposed to 
moonlighting. Never thought of it before.” 

Somewhat different is the opinion held by the 
American Lithofold Corporation, Baden, Mo. It is: 
“We believe that if a man has enough ambition to 
try to provide more for his family and if it doesn’t 
hurt his work for us, then it is not our place to tell 
him what he can or cannot do with his time away 
from work. After all, we employ people for a 
certain number of hours each day; we don’t own 
them or their off-time.” 

This opinion is backed up by the Indianapolis 
plant of the United States Rubber Company: “What 
people do with their own time is none of our affair. 
They are judged on performance of their assignment 
with us; and as long as that is satisfactory, their 
employment will continue.” 


How Many Moonlighters? 


According to a survey taken by the Census Bureau 
in July, one out of every 20 employed workers is 
supplementing his regular income by holding two 
or more jobs. The number of moonlighters—3.5 
million—is just about the same as the number 
reported in a similar survey a year earlier. 

After selecting a number of typical companies, 
we asked, “How many people in your offices are 
moonlighting?” 

One-fifth of the respondents answering this ques- 
tion employ moonlighters. Two companies (an in- 
surance company and a manufacturer, neither of 
which is in a really large city), lead with as many 
as “about 25” two-job employees. Four have only 
one moonlighter. For the 20 companies that quoted 





a figure, the average is six moonlighters per com- 
pany. Two others estimate that ‘‘approximately 10 
percent” of their work forces hold two jobs. 

Ninety-one companies have no moonlighters 
working for them. 

More than a few companies without moonlighters 
feel their pay scale is high enough that employees 
do not have to work on additional jobs elsewhere. 
A New Bedford, Mass., controller points out: ‘Most 
of our clerical workers are married women with 
working husbands. The balance are young girls just 
out of school, so there is little temptation to moon- 
light. Male office help are considered junior execu- 
tives and salaries are above local average.” 

Only 6 percent of the respondents report the 
number of moonlighters to be higher than it was a 
year ago. Ten percent expect it to be higher in a 
year from now. 

The controller of one St. Louis company predicts, 
“Should the four-day-week craze become universal, 
then employers will really have plenty of headaches 
with moonlighting—holding down two jobs or per- 
haps a job and a half. My personal opinion is that 
employees will have too much unoccupied leisure 
time should the four-day week come to pass. We 
would then see an influx of moonlighting.” 


Moonlighters’ Performance 


Of the companies not now employing moon- 
lighters, 85 percent feel that a moonlighter’s per- 
formance would be less than adequate. These feel- 
ings range from “not up to standard” to “much 
less efficiency” to “‘not satisfactory” to ‘“‘we’d expect 
more errors, excessive fatigue, and more lost time” 
to “I learned many years ago that their production 
rate was low and their work was not efficient or 
accurate.” 

Of the companies now employing moonlighters, 
84 percent feel their performance is adequate or 
better, These comments range from “adequate, but 
not superior” to “adequate” to “excellent.’’ Other 
employers of moonlighters write: “Except for un- 
usual cases, employees working part time elsewhere 
perform their work okay for us”; and “We think 
they perform adequately, but feel they could do 
better and make more progress if working only 
eight hours a day.” A metalware manufacturer who 
employs moonlighters puts it briefly, ‘‘They perform 
adequately or we would replace.” 


What Happens? 


What happens when an employer finds an em- 
ployee is moonlighting? In almost every case, a 
decided action of some kind is taken. Forty-five 
percent of the companies ask, tell, or demand that 
the moonlighter choose between jobs or face dis- 
missal, One employer explains, “We talk to the 
person and try to show him that he can’t do justice 
to either job—one or the other would be siighted— 
and that our policy is to expect our employees to 
hold down one job only and to give their best on 
this job.” 

Twenty-five percent would do nothing until the 
second job began to interfere with the moonlighter’s 
performance. Then they would advise the employee 
that his performance was slipping, and in most 
cases he would have to make a choice of jobs. The 
personnel director of a corrugated box manufac- 


turer says, ‘‘We would not want him to work for a 
competitor; otherwise it would be okay, as long 
as it did not interfere with his regular duties.” A 
commodity broker in Los Angeles “would review 
the circumstances, but would do nothing if the 
second job was needed and his work did not suffer.” 

Eighteen percent of the companies would have a 
personal talk, chat, or interview with the moon- 
lighter to try to find out why he was holding two 
jobs and how he thought it would affect the compa- 
nies involved. 


General Laws for Women 


Care must be taken in hiring women moon- 
lighters, because 43 states and the District of Colum- 
bia have laws establishing daily and/or weekly 
maximum hours of work for women. Five states— 
Alabama, Florida, Indiana, Iowa, and West Vir- 
ginia—do not have such laws. 

One-half of the states (24) and the District of 
Columbia have set maximums of eight hours a day 
and/or 48 hours a week or less for women, Nine 
states have set a maximum nine-hour day, and all 
of these except Idaho have weekly maximums of 
50 or 54 hours. Nine other states have set daily 
maximums of 10 hours and weekly maximums 
varying from 50 to 60 hours. Minnesota has no fixed 
daily limit in its statute, but it does have a 54-hour 
weekly limitation for women in manufacturing and 
several other industries. 

In general regulations for women workers, the 
states have these laws: 


Maximum 8-hour day and/or 48-hour week 
less. 





New Mexico 8-48 
New York 8-48 
North Carolina 9-48 
North Dakota 81-48 
Ohio 8-48 
Oregon 8-44 
Illinois 8-48 Pennsylvania 10-48 
Kansas 8-48 Rhode Island 9-48 
Louisiana 8-48 Utah 8-48 
Massachusetts 9-48 Virginia 9-48 
Montana 8 Washington 8 
Nevada 8-48 Wyoming 8-48 
New Hampshire 10-48 


Arizona 8-48 
Arkansas 8 
California 8-48 
Colorado 8 
Connecticut 8-48 
D.C. 8-48 


Maximum 9-hour day for women; all but Idaho 
have weekly maximums of 50 or 54 hours. 





Oklahoma 
Texas 
Vermont 
Wisconsin 


9-54 
9-54 
9-50 
9-50 


Idaho 9 

Maine 9-50 
Michigan 9-54 
Missouri 9-54 
Nebraska 9-54 





Maximum 10-hour day and weekly maximum 
varying from 50 to 60 hours. 





10-54 
10-55 
10-54 
10-50 


Delaware 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Maryland 
Mississippi 


10-55 
10-60 
10-60 
10-60 
10-60 


New Jersey 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 


The Doctor Speaks 


To find out if working more than one job is 
injurious to the moonlighter, we asked various 
doctors for their opinions. 

Dr. F. J. Weismiller, medical director of Strom- 
berg-Carlson Company, believes, “Moonlighting can 
and should only be a temporary situation. It can be 
used as a means of increasing income for financial 
emergencies, but I do not feel it is right to continue 
on a permanent basis. Physically, these people be- 
come tired, ‘run-down,’ and usually cannot produce 
quality work. Furthermore, their home life becomes 
neglected, and there is no longer a healthy family 
environment. Employers hiring on a somewhat 
permanent basis usually do not want these indi- 
viduals, There may be a rare instance when moon- 
lighting is successful, but generally it is not a worth- 
while practice.” 

The medical director of The B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany, Dr. Rex H. Wilson, says, “I believe the dis- 
advantage of moonlighting from a medical point 
of view is the developing of chronic mental and 
physical fatigue from inadequate rest, and from the 
pressure of doing two jobs. The old adage of eight 
hours’ work, eight hours’ play, and then eight hours’ 
rest is a good one. An individual who works six 
hours (a common practice in the Akron plants of 
the rubber industry), is off six hours, and then 
works another six hours is not getting sufficient 
rest and is lowering his resistance. 

“In all probability, he will have to relinquish one 
of his jobs, or he will find that he is not doing 
justice to either one. An emotionally and physically 
fatigued individual is accident-prone because his 
reflexes are slowed. I suspect that he also becomes 
a poor-quality workman, although this probably is 
for the psychologist to decide,” Dr. Wilson adds. 

Dr. Robert Collier Page, medical consultant for 
management, writes: “Of course, everyone needs a 
certain amount of sleep—the amount varies with 
the individual. Allowing this time for sleep plus a 
few hours for eating, reading, playing cards, or 
otherwise relaxing, there is no limit to the amount 
of time an individual can put into doing work that is, 
if not exactly congenial, at least within his abilities 
to perform without undue strain. The effects of 
physical exhaustion are completely erased by each 
night’s sleep, they do not accumulate . . 

“One of the first dangers in the practice of moon- 
lighting is that it may lead to marital strife. The 
wife who never sees her husband except at odd, 
strained moments will argue that the extra stipend 
is a poor substitute. Perhaps she will get his ear on 
a week end when he is trying to relax, and a blowup 
will occur. 


“As this domestic unhappiness continues to 


deepen, he will begin noticing in little ways that 
one or both of his jobs is beginning to get ahead of 
him. He is heading for trouble. He must find some 
other Way out of his financial difficulties. Moonlight- 
ing is no longer in the cards for him,” Dr. Page 
concludes. 

Dr. Herbert B. Allen, medical director of The 
Maytag Company, comments, “As regards moon- 
lighting in this area (Newton, Iowa), it would 
consist mainly of a few extra hours being spent 
working at a gas station, driving a taxi, doing farm 
chores, and so forth. In other words, the moonlight- 
ing here does not consist of working two eight-hour 
shifts in two different industries. 

“In any event, I feel that the emotional and 
physical disadvantages involved far override the 
financial benefits from having two full-time jobs. 
It would be my opinion that excessive fatigue will 
occur, that the persons involved will lose interest 
in other phases of life, and that it may have a dele- 
terious effect on an entire family life. 

“If, on the other hand, the moonlighting consists 
of working three extra hours on weekdays, or on 
week ends at some other job, the disadvantages 
derived therefrom should not be serious and should 
not interfere with a normal happy family life,” 
according to Dr. Allen. 


College Moonlighting 


Among moonlighters, the college student makes 
up a significant group. To get an idea of just how 
many college students are working (not necessarily 
in offices), we sampled a number of placement 
bureaus of leading schools in larger cities. 

The University of Pittsburgh writes, ““My estimate 
is that 10 percent of our present male student popu- 
lation is working 40 hours or more a week, and 
that 50 percent of our student body is working 20 
hours or more a week.” 

At the University of Denver, 18 to 20 percent 
are working full time and another 50 to 55 percent 
are working part time. 

New York University has a heavy enrollment in 
evening classes. “In these classes which are for 
matriculated students in degree courses, it would 
be safe to estimate that at least 90 percent of the 
students are holding full-time jobs in the daytime. 
The evening enrollment is approximately 40 percent 
of the daytime enrollment. In our daytime classes, 
about 40 to 60 percent of the students hold some 
form of part-time job. Virtually none hold full-time 
jobs,” the placement bureau answers. 

From Milwaukee, Marquette University reports 
approximately 2 percent, or 160, of its students are 
holding full-time jobs. The placement bureau adds, 
“The moonlighters are mainly married students 
with families on our campus.” 

A survey of 453 bachelor degree graduates in 1957 
at the University of Detroit showed that 34 percent 
earned all of their college expense. In 1956, it was 
32 percent of 464. 

The dean of students of Georgia Institute of 
Technology, Atlanta, writes: “Up until recently, 
we probably had anywhere from 75 to 100 boys 
holding full-time outside jobs. Some of them have 
been laid off lately, so I imagine I would be safe in 
stating that we have about 75 men moonlighting.” 

The director of the placement bureau at Temple 
University, Philadelphia, says 10.6 percent of that 
school’s students are working 30 hours or more a 





week, and another 48.5 percent are working 30 
hours or less a week. 

From the student activities adviser at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, comes the report: 
“It is estimated that 50 to 60 percent of our students 
are employed. How many of these are employed 
more than eight hours daily or are employed in 
more than one job, we do not know.” 

Northwestern University, Chicago, does not main- 
tain records of students’ moonlighting, but the di- 
rector of placement notes, ‘We find that, with a 
full load of college classes, about 15 or 20 hours of 
work a week does not harm scholastic effort... Al- 
though I have no definite evidence, I would expect 
to find that a work schedule of 30 or more hours a 
week is likely to reduce scholastic achievement.” 


Statement of Policy 


As early as August 1954, the state personnel di- 
rector of the Civil Service Commission of the State 
of Michigan issued a memorandum on moonlighting. 
Directed to the state’s appointing authorities and 
personnel officers, it included a summary of the 
governing considerations relative to holding two 
jobs: 


1. Supplementary employment is not en- 
couraged, but is permitted under proper 
conditions. 


2. State and other governmental employ- 
ment, much more than private employ- 
ment, is open to public view and critical 
scrutiny. State employees therefore must 
consider that what they do as individuals 
will reflect on the state service either to its 
credit or discredit. For this reason, a state 
employee should not engage in any employ- 
ment supplementary to his state work 
without carefully considering its possible 
effect on himself, his state job, and on the 
state service as a whole. 


3. No state classified employee shall hold 
a full-time job, or its equivalent, in addi- 
tion to his regular full-time state employ- 
ment. Such double employment is not in 
the best interest of the state civil service, 
since it would tend to impair the efficiency 
of an employee’s work performance and 
might otherwise interfere with his full- 
time state employment. 


4. A classified employee, if he desires, may 
hold a part-time job in addition to his regu- 
lar full-time state employment. This addi- 
tional employment must in no way conflict 
with the employee’s hours of state employ- 
ment, or interfere in any way with the 
satisfactory and impartial performance of 
his state duties. 


5. Part-time classified employees of the 
state shall not perform work for another 
employer which, in quantity or nature, in- 
terferes in any way whatsoever with the 
rendering of satisfactory and impartial 
service to the state. 


6. Any supplementary part-time employ- 
ment of full-time or part-time state classi- 
fied employees shall be in work situations 


which are in no way related to the employ- 
ee’s official state duties; which would not 
in any way interfere with the rendering of 
completely impartial service and employ- 
ment loyalty to the state; or which would 
in any way prevent the satisfactory ful- 
fillment of duties as a state employee. 


7. A classified state employee shall secure 
the written approval of the appointing 
authority of his agency before engaging 
in any supplementary employment, and 
shall keep the appointing authority fully 
informed of any contemplated changes in 
supplementary employment and have his 
approval therefor. 


On the other hand, several private companies 
that do issue elaborate and informative employee 
guides fail to mention the subject of moonlighting 
in any way. 


A Moonlighter Speaks 


Instead of another questionnaire being returned 
by management, in one case we received a letter 
from a moonlighter. After asking not to be identi- 
fied by name or company, he wrote: 


“Besides owning and running a small business 
service to companies throughout the Nation, I am 
an accountant for my employer in Hollywood (my 
full-time job), and I serve as paid business manager 
of our church. 


“T allow neither job to interfere with my full- 
time job. However, I am accustomed to the addi- 
tional income that these extra duties produce. What 
do I save? Not too much, considering. 


“Most young people (I am 26) holding two jobs 
do it to advance themselves, both financially and 
socially. In most instances, I think that holding 
more than one position tends to keep the mind 
keen, and develops much more of the individual 
than would otherwise result. 


“I feel the amount of moonlighting is on the 
increase, To support this, I hear of more and more 
persons taking on added jobs to support their 
families. Most of us drive new cars, have hi-fi sets, 
and, in general, tend to live better, spend easier, and 
get more from life, thus giving the general economy 
of our country a powerful stimulant.” 


Summary 


As the cost of living grows and the workweek 
shrinks, more and more employees are expected to 
“make hay” while the moon shines. (The term 
“moonlighting” is supposed to have originated in 
Scotland, where it was applied to boarders who fled 
at night to avoid paying rent.) 


Few persons seem to be actually in favor of 
moonlighting. The employer feels he is not getting 
his money’s worth from an employee with two jobs. 
The employee feels he should not “have to’ work 
more than one job to live in the manner he desires. 
His family wishes he could spend more time at 
home. His union official would rather see him work- 
ing only one job and receiving higher wages for it. 





MONY girls designed colorful signs to 
spur co-workers on to greater efforts 


How much is ‘“‘clutter-itis’’ 
interfering with the smooth 
flow of your work? File 
drawers filled with ‘‘dead- 


wood" can short-circuit the 


most “‘live-wire’’ group 


Good Housekeeping Is Good Business 


OOD housekeeping is as impor- 
tant in business as it is in the 
home. 

In business it helps efficiency, 
induces good working habits, saves 
space and money, speeds up service, 
frequently eliminates accident haz- 
ards, and improves the appearance 
of a place. 

But even in topnotch companies, 
where good housekeeping is prac- 
ticed every working day, there is 
an inevitable human failing that 
tends to let “clutter-itis’” set in 
gradually over a period of time. 

The “disease” takes various 
forms...here a file drawer over- 
burdened with material that’s no 
longer needed... there a desk top 
sprawling with a volume of dis- 
arrayed papers the employee can’t 
possibly handle . . . here a supply 
room with obsolete forms taking up 
valuable and needed space . . . there 
a closet shelf with dusty boxes un- 
opened for years, containing ma- 
terial that’s been unwanted for 
years ... here a work area with 
desks that have inched out of their 
once-neat rows . . . there a desk 
drawer bulging with personal bric- 
a-brac ranging from bobby pins 
and old lipsticks to theater ticket 
stubs and matchbooks. 
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Tying in with New York City’s clean-up campaign, MONY girls line up to empty 
wastebaskets into gigantic container mounted on truck to help publicize activity 


How does a company that prac- 
tices good housekeeping day in and 
day out suggest to its employees 
the need for a general “clean-up 
campaign”? At best, it’s a chore 
few employees really like to do. 
How does a big company engender 
enthusiasm for the chore? How are 
hundreds of employees gracefully 
encouraged to get into “the spirit” 
of a clean-up drive? 

Mutual of New York found the 
answers to these questions and 
successfully conducted just such a 
program. The 1,600 employees at 
MONY’s home office who found 
wholesome fun amid the spirited 
competition, take a real pride in 
their achievements. What are the 
keys to the success of MONY’s good 
housekeeping project? 


1. Don’t do it too often. Once 
every two years should be frequent 
enough. 


2. Make the campaign as un- 
official, and unofficious, as possible. 


3. Have the employees them- 
selves, or their association, sponsor 
the idea. 

4. Invite management to support 
the program and to set the example. 


5. Provide incentives other than 


the cold, impersonal reasons of 
efficiency and appearance. Set up 
competition among departments 
and present modest awards to those 
sections that do the best job in the 
clean-up drive. Select the judges 
from among the employee group. 


6. “Hurnanize”’ the program. Car- 
toons, posters, lighthearted bulle- 
tins, satirical skits broadcast over 
the company public-address sys- 
tem; these and other devices get 
the idea across in language that 
everyone understands. 


7. Promote the program publicly. 
If possible, tie in with a community 
clean-up program, such as New 
York City’s recent undertaking. En- 
list the company’s employees as 
individual good citizens represent- 
ing a corporate good citizen—the 
company. This kind of government- 
business co-operation lends prestige 
to the efforts of both groups. 


8. Promote the program from 
within, through full picture-story 
coverage in the company magazine. 


9. At the conclusion of the cam- 
paign, publicly thank all employees 
for co-operating; and personally 
thank members of all committees 
who worked on the program. 





At Mutual of New York, three 
clean-up drives have been conduct- 
ed in the seven years since the 
company moved into its new 25- 
story building at Broadway and 
55th St. 

Preparations for the program 
begin about one month before the 
starting date. Representatives of 
the company’s employees associa- 


how they can get together with 
their staffs; lists the various areas, 
such as desks, files, coat racks, 
storerooms, bulletin boards, private 
offices, and so forth, that might 
need attention. 

Here, too, there’s the light touch. 
The letter leads off with a poem: 


“Fall has come,’ the poet said, “and 
cleaning chores it brings; 


Award for best-looking unit went to Central Service office. Manager Edward W. 


Wider (second from right) accepts plaque from MONY president, L. W. Dawson 


tion, planning division, and person- 
nel and public relations divisions 
. get together. They fix the dates for 
the drive (usually a day and a 
half), list the things to be done, 
draw up a timetable, and assign re- 
sponsibilities for the various chores. 

About one week before the drive 
begins, the president of MONY 
sends a personal letter to all officers 
of the company. “We've reached 
that time again . . . time for a 
Clean-Up Drive,’ he tells them. His 
letter announces the dates for the 
program, reminds them of things 
they themselves can do to prevent 
their own files from becoming clut- 
tered, and concludes: 

“T look forward to this biennial 
activity, because it shows how 
much co-operation, enthusiasm, and 
good spirit can be engendered by 
humanizing an ordinarily laborious 
chore. I know you'll offer your 
wholehearted support and encour- 
agement to the spirit and intent of 
the program.” 

Shortly thereafter the MONY 
Employees Association, through the 
Clean-Up Committee, sends a letter 
to all supervisors in the company. 
The letter suggests—not directs— 
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“Our desks—and shelves—and filing 
space— 
Reserve for important things. 


“My, how the papers do pile up— 
If yow’re the type that clings.” 


The letter concludes: 

“The efforts of you and your staff 
wiil make this campaign a success 
—and MONY a neater, pleasanter 
place to work. Many thanks for 
what we know will be your whole- 
hearted co-operation.” 

A special bulletin from the Em- 
ployees Association and the com- 
pany’s regular ‘“‘Weekly.News Let- 
ter’ to employees keep everyone 
posted’ on other details about the 
campaign. The names of the judges 
are made public. Rules of the com- 
petition are listed. Prizes are an- 
nounced—a plaque and free coffee 
and cake for the best-looking floor; 
similar awards for the neatest unit; 
and a drawing for two door prizes 
donated by neighboring business 
firms. 

In advance of the campaign and 
during the day and a half it 
takes place, posters are displayed 
throughout the building, and a 
series of satirical sketches is broad- 
cast over MONY’s public address 


system. One character is a hard-to- 
impress skeptic who concedes re- 
luctantly that “I’d like to get into 
the spirit of this thing. In fact, I’d 
like to clean up the securities vault 
... but they won’t let me!” 

At another time, he makes a jibe 
at the company cafeteria: 
“Hmmph. They say that that’s 
what’s wrong with the cheese sand- 
wiches—been left in the temporary 
file too long!” 

On the second day of Mutual of 
New York’s clean-up drive, New 
York City entered the picture at 
MONY’s invitation. The city’s Citi- 
zens Committee for a Cleaner New 
York stationed a 12-foot-high litter 
basket at the Broadway entrance 
to the building. MONY employees 
who were able to break away from 
their desks for a few moments 
formed a bucket brigade leading to 
the litter basket—and therein emp- 
tied their pockets of such minute 
debris as gum wrappers, scrap 
papers, empty cigarette packs. 

Placards told what the demon- 
stration was about. Purpose was to 
suggest to onlookers, and to people 
who saw the pictures and read the 
story in the newspapers, that office 
workers empty their pockets before 
they leave their desks, so they won’t 
be tempted to throw “pocket litter’ 
on the sidewalks or in the streets. 

Inside the building, MONY’s 
drive closed at noon on a Wednes- 
day. Immediately the panel of 
judges went to work, surveying 
every nook and cranny on each of 
the 13 floors the company occupies 
in its building. By 3:30 p.m., the 
judges had made their decisions. 
The winning floor and the winning 
unit were announced over the pub- 
lic-address system. So, too, were 
the winners of the door prizes. 

By Friday morning, the plaques 
had been inscribed with the names 
of the winners, and arrangements 
had been made with Schrafft’s 
(which provides desk-side coffee 
service daily to MONY employees) 
to have coffee and cake available 
for all employees in the winning 
areas. At 10 o’clock Friday morn- 
ing, MONY President Louis W. 
Dawson personally visited the 
winning areas and presented the 
plaques. The awards promptly were 
mounted on the wall, in a promi- 
nent spot visible to all passers-by. 
If an area wins the plaque three 
successive times, it will earn per- 
manent ownership of the award. 

Pictures of the presentation and 
the award winners appeared in the 
company magazine and were sent 
to various leading trade journals 
covering insurance news. 


AMERICAN BUSINESS 





GF metal business furniture is a GOOD investment 


THE CONVENTIONAL WAY 

At least 4" of the 2614” clear inside depth 
must be left unoccupied to allow working 
space, reducing filing capacity to 2214". 


THE SUPER-FILER WAY 
Entire 2634” inside depth is usable 
because automatic swing-front drawer 
provides necessary working space. 


costs less to buy 
...less to operate 


than any first-grade rigid front file 


In Super-Filer you get, not just a 
filing cabinet, but a better, faster, 
space-saving method of handling 
business records. 


Because of its exclusive swing-front 
drawer and V-angle spread, Super- 
Filer gives you more payload per 
dollar invested than any first-grade 
rigid front file . . . cuts operating 
time in half. 


But that’s just part of the story... 
Super-Filer saves valuable floor 
space, too. Each drawer contains 
18 per cent more usable filing space 
than conventional files. And two 


MODE-MAKER, GENERALAIRE, 1600 LINE DESKS *® GOODFORM ALUMINUM CHAIRS 
SUPER-FILER MECHANIZED FILING EQUIPMENT ® SHELVING ® PARTITIONS 


GF metal business furniture is a GOOD investment 
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5-drawer Super-Filers contain as 
much payload as three 4-drawer 
rigid front files . . . yet stand only 
4%” higher. That’s why we say 
Super-Filer can pay for itself in 
space saving alone. 


Sounds incredible, doesn’t it? 


Make us prove it! Our representa- 
tive will be happy to show you why 
Super-Filer is first choice of Ameri- 
can business. Telephone your 
nearest GF dealer or branch office, 
or write for descriptive folder. The 
General Fireproofing Company, 
Dept. A-74, Youngstown 1, Ohio. 


GENERAL 


FIREPROOFING 


Foremost in Meto 
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QGANIZATIONA, 


AKE a good close look at any 
successful company you know, 
one with a lengthy record of crea- 
tive, profitable operations. Chances 
are better than good that you'll 
find a sound organizational struc- 
ture and faithful adherence to it. 
Conversely, if you scrutinize a 
company in trouble, you'll more 
than likely find that though the 
symptoms may be slumping sales, 
runaway costs, or inadequate ac- 
counting, the pain comes from or- 
ganizational maladies. 

Many other factors may be in- 
volved, of course. But anyone who 
peers into the innards of a number 
of companies becomes persuaded 
that indifference to organization is 
dangerous apathy indeed. And 
hardly uncommon. 

“But the fundamentals of organi- 
zation are familiar, elementary,” 
one hears from time to time. How- 
ever, the elementals of anything— 
from a golf swing to running a 
business—aren’t simple and unfor- 
gettable. And because they provide 
the framework, fundamentals can’t 
be ignored. 

What are the fundamentals of 
good organizational planning and 
practice? While it would be difficult 
to find two authorities who agree 
on every point, most sound, success- 
ful companies recognize and prac- 
tice these 16 principles: 


Company's Needs Come First 


In the long run, organization 
must be based on the needs of the 
business, not on the strengths and 
weaknesses of individuals. There is 
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By George M. Musgrave 


Vice-President, Knox Associates 


Good Organization Is 
Still Important 


a temptation to warp the organiza- 
tion to fit the individual. This may 
be satisfactory for a short time, but 
it seldom is a satisfactory perma- 
nent solution. 


Define Responsibilities 


Definite and clear-cut responsi- 
bilities and duties should be as- 
signed to each individual. Written 
job specifications are one effective 
means of accomplishing this. Of 
course, if the organizational struc- 
ture and titles are clear, the need 
for detailed job specifications is not 
as great as it might otherwise be. 


Use Descriptive Titles 


There seems to be a growing 
standardization in the use of the 
words “division,” “department,” 
and “section.” The division is usu- 
ally the largest of the three, fol- 
lowed by the department, and then 
by the section. 

“Department” is a badly over- 
worked term. In some organiza- 
tions, there are even departments 
within departments, say an em- 
ployment department within the 
personnel department. One or the 
other must be wrong. Clear titles 
are easier for all concerned. 


Distinct Lines of Authority 


The organization should be clear- 
ly charted so that all concerned 
may see and understand the re- 
lationships involved. 

The chart is merely a picture of 
lines of authority—it does not at- 
tempt to show all the possible con- 
tacts that might take place between 
members of the group. Dotted lines, 
double lines, and similar devices 
are sometimes used to show re- 
lationships other than lines of 
authority; but it is best to avoid 
such devices that often lead to mis- 
understanding on the part of the 
uninformed. 

It can be stated as an axiom 


that, if an organization is too com- 
plicated to be charted readily, it is 
apt to be illogical, and therefore 
confusing to those working in it. 


Give Power to Act 


Responsibility and authority go 
hand in hand. When someone is 
given a job to do, he must have the 
go-ahead to carry it through. 

Self-evident as this principle is, 
it is sometimes violated. In more 
than one instance, for example, the 
budget director of a business has 
been told by his president to see 
that expenses are held down. But 
as a Staff officer, the budget di- 
rector has no actual authority over 
the line organization. Nor would it 
be practical to give him such au- 
thority. His job is to gather facts, 
analyze, plan, and call attention to 
situations requiring action. The de- 
cisions themselves must be made by 
line executives and their superiors. 


Only One Boss 


No person occupying a single 
position in the company should be 
subject to definite orders from more 
than one source. The line of control 
must be clear cut. 

This means, quite simply, that 
a given individual should not have 
more than one immediate superior. 
When this principle is violated, as 
it sometimes is, the individual is 
not in an enviable position. 


Keep Organization Balanced 


Both the number of subordinates 
and the number of levels of super- 
vision should be limited. 

A firm may be overorganized, 
underorganized, or well organized. 
At one extreme, the top man likes 
to run his own show. He has 
eight, 10, or 12 executives reporting 
directly to him. This type of or- 
ganization certainly has the merit 
of short lines of communication, 
but control and co-ordination may 
be difficult. Decisions may be made 
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thanks to XEROGRAPHY... 


ACCUMULATIVE REPORTS 
CATALOG SHEETS 
COST SHEETS 
ENGINEERING DRAWINGS 
INVENTORY SHEETS 
MANAGEMENT REPORTS 
MANUALS 
OFFICE FORMS 
: PRICE LISTS 
RSONNEL DIRECTORIES 
PARTS CATALOGS 
SALES LETTERS 
TELEPHONE DIRECTORIES 


SPEED and QUALITY in paperwork duplicating 
NO LONGER ARE PROBLEMS! 


Whether it’s a simple report of a few 
pages and a few copies, or a monu- 
mental report of hundreds of pages, 
it can be copied onto offset paper 
masters by xerography at low cost. 

Quality is exceptional. Each copy 
run off on an offset duplicator from 
a master prepared by xerography is 
precisely like the original. Everyone 
else’s copy will be as good as yours. 

What’s xerography? 

That would have been a fair ques- 
tion a few years ago when The 


e Xerography copies anything written, 

printed, typed, or drawn ¢ Same, en- 

larged, or reduced size ¢ Copies onto 
all kinds of masters— 
paper, metal, spirit, trans- 
fucent—for duplicating « 
Copies line and halftone 
subjects. 


Haloid Company first unveiled it. 
But today xerography is widely known 
—in business, industry, and govern- 
ment—as the world’s most versatile 
copying process. 

Every department in a modern 
plant can use xerography profitably, 
day after day, week after week, speed- 
ing intracompany communications, 
getting vital information to the field 
quickly, cutting important costs 
everywhere. 

Xerography is used increasingly to 
prepare masters for cumulative re- 
ports; catalog, inventory, and cost 
sheets; engineering drawings, man- 
agement reports, manuals, office and 
factory forms, personnel and tele- 
phone directories, price lists, sales 


letters, news releases, and others. 


Every day someone finds new uses 
for versatile xerography. And every 
day it’s saving money, doing things 
never before deemed feasible. 

If you’ve installed XeroX® copy- 
ing equipment, you know that speed, 
quality and accuracy in paperwork 
duplicating no longer are problems. 

It will pay you to investigate the 
many advantages of xerography. 


THE HALOIDB COMPANY 
58-75X Haloid Street, Rochester 3, N. Y. 


Branch offices in principal U.S. and Canadian cities 


HALOID 
XEROX 





without adequate discussion and 
consideration. 

At the other extreme, the com- 
pany may be overorganized. There 
may be too few people reporting to 
each executive, and more levels of 
supervision than are really needed. 
The result in this case may be 
expensive, cumbersome, slow-mov- 
ing organization with long, slow 
lines of communication. 

Good organizational planning re- 


No Insubordination 


Subordinates are obligated to 
follow the orders of their superiors. 
A “suggestion” from a _ superior 
executive is close to a command, no 
matter how gently worded it may 
be. The subordinate may talk his 
superior out of it, especially after 
investigation; but until he does so, 
the subordinate must feel bound to 
perform as suggested. 


One boss is enough for any individual 


quires careful study to determine 
the most effective number of levels 
of supervision and the most effec- 
tive number of subordinates for the 
situation at hand. 


Executive Retains Responsibility 


The executive may delegate re- 
sponsibility and authority, but that 
does not relieve him of the job he 
was supposed to accomplish. 

Delegation should always be to a 
specific individual. It is not uncom- 
mon, especially in a one-man or- 
ganization, for the executive in 
charge to call a meeting and dele- 
gate a certain job to the group, or 
to two or more individuals simul- 
taneously. At some later date, he 
finds that there was lack of co- 
ordination, and expresses his dis- 
appointment to the group. 
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If a subordinate receives instruc- 
tions with which he deeply dis- 
agrees, and which he feels he must 
not carry out, he has at least three 
alternatives: He can persuade his 
superior to change his mind—per- 
haps after presenting other possible 
programs and giving the superior 
an opportunity to consider them. 
He can resign. He can appeal 
through proper channels. 


Delegate at Lowest Level 


Responsibility and authority 
should be delegated to the lowest 
level at which decisions can intel- 
ligently be made. 

The advantages of such delega- 
tion are speed in handling, im- 
proved morale on the lower levels, 
and—if there are sufficient quanti- 
ties of such matters—lowered costs 


through the use of lower salaried 
personnel for a substantial portion 
of the work, Written policies are of 
considerable assistance in making 
such delegation practicable. 


Appeals to a Higher Authority 


Appeals of this kind are ex- 
tremely serious. They should not 
be undertaken lightly. Sometimes, 
however, they cannot be avoided. 

Under these conditions, the sub- 
ordinate may ask his superior for 
permission to discuss the matter 
with the next higher authority, and 
should invite his superior to join 
him. The superior has little choice 
except to agree, or to permit the 
deputy to go alone. By consulting 
the superior in advance, the deputy 
helped “‘save face” for his immedi- 
ate superior in a situation that is 
difficult at best. 


Orders From ‘‘Above”’ 


Orders should never be given 
“over the head” of responsible sub- 
ordinate executives. Suppose a sub- 
ordinate executive makes a wrong 
decision and is overruled by the 
top executive. This action destroys 
others’ confidence in the man’s 
ability. 

The true executive knows better. 
He calls in the subordinate execu- 
tive, explains why the decisions 
must be changed, gets him to agree 
if at all possible, and then lets the 
subordinate announce that on fur- 
ther consideration he has changed 
his mind. In this way, the authority 
and prestige of the subordinate 
executive remain intact. 


Avoid Favoritism 


Personnel action should ordinar- 
ily be approved in advance by the 
executive immediately superior to 
the one directly responsible. When 
someone is to be hired, fired, pro- 
moted, or disciplined, ordinarily at 
least two levels of supervision 
should concur in the action. In this 
way, charges of favoritism can be 
largely avoided, and objective ap- 
praisal substituted. 


Assistants Have No Authority 


Staff assistants are recognized by 
their position on the organization 
chart, and by their titles. ‘“Assist- 
ant to,” “administrative assistant,” 
and “staff assistant” are clearly 
staff titles. The staff assistant has 
no authority of his own; no one is 
obligated to follow his suggestions, 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Small Firms Automate 
For Growth 


ONTRARY to. expectations- 

contrary to much current 
thinking—automation’s advantages 
aren’t limited to the giant industrial 
corporations. The Alloy Manufac- 
turing Company, for one, has dem- 
onstrated that small- and medium- 
sized companies can profit by auto- 
mation, too. 

Indeed, the experience of this 
Chicago manufacturer of compo- 
nent parts for the automotive 
industry establishes that automa- 
tion frequently is more adaptable 
in smaller establishments. It is far 
easier, for example, to automate 
production of a fuel pump than of 
the complete automobile. 

Automation—the human use of 
human beings—is more than a new 
word for “mass production.” It is 
a means of substituting mechanical 
control and labor for human con- 
trol and labor. The self-regulatory 
powers of automation make it a 
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deeply significant technological 
break-through. 

Its enormous potential is still not 
fully understood by many business 
executives. But those responsible 
for the profits, present and future, 
of Alloy Mfg. Co., understand it. 
The firm, which has some 125 
employees and annual sales of 
about $2.5 million, started to auto- 
mate in 1952. Typical of many 
companies of its size that decide to 
automate, Alloy plans a gradual 
conversion. 

It has been introducing automatic 
and semiautomatic devices by de- 
grees. Augmented by a series of 
improvements and innovations in 
processes, the new equipment will 
bring the plant under maximum 
automatic control before 1965. 

This stage-by-stage conversion 
follows the precepts of S. E. Rusin- 
off, professor of mechanical engi- 
neering at [Illinois Institute of 


Mechanical Engineering Professor S. 
E. Rusinoff tours Alloy plant with 
Plant Superintendent Wideburg. Test- 
ing errors have been eliminated with 
an automated gauging operation. 
Next step will be automatically reject- 
ed defective parts. Machine on upper 
right semiautomatically loads, posi- 
tions, and delivers to the cutter head 
bearings for metal turning. Lower 
right shows the professor inspecting 
work from an automatic chucking 
machine that has increased produc- 
tivity 3 to 1 with 
Plans are under way for the addition 
loading device 


improvements. 


of an automatic 


Technology and an industrial engi- 
neering consultant. Alloy is one of 
his clients. 

Prof. Rusinoff, whose most recent 
book, Automation in Practice (see 
review on p. 45), was published in 
November, toured the Alloy plant 
a few weeks ago to measure prog- 
ress, A. C. Wideburg, plant super- 
intendent, guided the professor. 

The book was written for those 
interested in finding out about the 
latest automation techniques as 
they actually are used in various 
manufacturing and metalworking 
processes. Its emphasis on the 
practice and its treatment of proc- 
esses rather than individual prod- 
ucts or industries give the book 
general utility. 

The book and the Alloy plant 
destroy several myths. One is that 
automation kills jobs. Alloy has 
increased its efficiency and competi- 
tive advantage. It now has a greater 
volume of production and more 
employees. Automation will dry up 
employment only in companies that 
can no longer compete because they 
are no longer competitive. 

The second myth demolished by 
the Rusinoff book, as demonstrated 
by Alloy, is that automation is 
limited to repetitive jobs of long 
duration. Actually, it makes short 
runs more economical and feasible 
than they are under old mass-pro- 
duction techniques, where machines 
are geared to produce large num- 
bers of identical products. With 
automation, it is possible to adjust 
the production in order to pro- 
duce varying parts with different 
specifications. 

The professor with his book, the 
plant superintendent with his auto- 
mated machines, represent a new 
era. Their meeting made news that 
will remain relevant for a long 
time. 
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“Che Hallmark 
J Chwbetion Value 


Three thousand four hundred and fifty advertiser, 
agency and publisher members of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations have a voice in establishing and maintain- 
ing the standards responsible for the recognition of this 
emblem as the Hallmark of Circulation Value. It repre- 
sents the standard of value that these buyers and sellers 
of advertising space have jointly established as measure- 
ment for the circulation of 
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publisher’s circulation records that are painstakingly 
checked by auditors and the resulting data are con- 
densed and published in A.B.C. Reports. 

Experienced space buyers use the audited information 
in A.B.C. Reports as a factual basis for their decisions 
in evaluating, comparing and selecting media. The 
FACTS in A.B.C. Reports for business publications 

include: * How much paid circulation 
¢ How much unpaid distribution ¢ 


printed media. 

The basis for arriving at the 
advertising value of a publica- 
tion is the Bureau’s single defi- 
nition of net paid circulation. 
With this as the standard, the 
circulation records of A.B.C. 

ublisher members are audited 
os experienced circulation audi- 
tors. As specified in the Bureau’s 
Bylaws, A.B.C. auditors have 
“access toall books and records.” 

Subscription and renewal 
orders, payments from subscrib- 
ers, paper purchases, postal 
receipts, arrears are among the 
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REPORTS—FACTS AS A BASIC MEASURE OF ADVERTISING VALUE 
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SEND THE RIGHT MESSAGE 
TO THE RIGHT PEOPLE 


Paid subscriptions and renewals, as 
defined by A.B.C. standards, indi- 
cate an audience that has responded 
to a publication’s editorial 
appeal. With the interests 





of readers thus identified, it 
becomes possible to reach 

specialized groups effectively 
with specialized 

advertising appeals. 
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Occupational or business breakdown 
of subscribers ¢ Where they are located 
¢ How much subscribers pay « Whether 
or not premiums are used ¢ How many 
subscribers in arrears ¢ What percent- 
age of subscribers renew. 


This publication is a 
member of the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations and is proud 
to display the Hallmark of 
Circulation Value as the 
emblem of our cooperation 
with advertisers. Ask for a 
copy of our A.B.C. Report 
and then study it. 
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Perhaps in no business is 
the need for economy more 
than in the 
mail-order field. Keen com- 


pronounced 


petition makes it essential 
to pare markups to the 
bone. When 
billing procedures, however, 


it comes to 


all business is faced with 
similar problems. This meth- 
od can be applied to any 
order procedure, with cor- 
responding savings in per- 
sonnel and material—not to 
mention the saving in time 
and the increased efficiency 


Clerk uses hand roller to transfer customer's name and address from master 
file card to label and other order forms, eliminating pessibility of error 


Mail-Order Firm Cuts Costs, Speeds 
Billing With Transfer Process 


By Phil Hirsch 


NGENIOUS use of a duplicating 
technique has enabled American 
Wholesale Company to _ substan- 
tially increase the speed and ac- 
curacy of its order processing. As 
a natural by-product of this im- 
provement, the Chicago mail-order 
firm has been able to cut the ad- 
ministrative costs of doing business 
with its customers in all of the 48 
states. 

The new procedure, proved by a 
year’s operation, offers a number 
of key benefits to any company 
with similar operations. Here are 
the major savings achieved at 
American Wholesale: 


1. Time and cost of preparing 
order labels have been cut some 
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200 percent. Similar increases in 
efficiency have occurred in the bill- 
ing department, in connection with 
preparing the customer’s invoice; 
and in the accounts receivable de- 
partment, in connection with credit- 
ing customer payments to the 
proper accounts. The company also 
has reduced a large amount of 
specialized correspondence form- 
erly required regarding certain cus- 
tomers’ orders. 


2. The amount of misaddressed 
merchandise returned from _ the 
post office has been “cut substan- 
tially,” reports W. J. Conrad, the 
firm’s operating manager. 


American Wholesale jobs general 
merchandise to drug, department, 


hardware, gift, and specialty store 
retailers in small- and medium- 
sized cities and towns. Its bulging 
catalogs list some 10,000 different 
items of hard goods, soft goods, 
furniture, sporting goods, and jew- 
elry—everything from outboard 
boats and living room furniture to 
carpet tacks and pencil leads. The 
total number of its customers the 
firm prefers to keep secret, but 
there are “well over 50,000,” re- 
ports Secretary-Treasurer L. W. 
Lincke. 

The main advantage of the Amer- 
ican Wholesale procedure is that it 
duplicates the customer’s name and 
address mechanically on the mer- 
chandise label and all other order 
documents, and verifies it each time 
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WHAT A SALESMAN 
SHOULD. KNOW asout 


HIMSELF 


Announcing Dartnell’s New 


“Booklet of the Month” Plan 
To Help Salesmen Sell 


ORE and more sales executives are convinced that whatever you do to 
build the MAN in salesMAN will result in a more productive indi- 


vidual. So, Dartnell has developed a series of simple but effective pam- 
phlets which can be slipped into a salesman’s mail or given with his pay 
check, They are 81% inches by 334 inches and only 24 pages. Published 
each month under the general title of “What a Salesman Should Know 
About . . .,” typical booklets include: 


WHAT A SALESMAN SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 


—HIMSELF 
by Captain Eddie Rickenbacker 


—REMEMBERING NAMES AND FACES 
by Richard Dunlop 


—CREATIVE THINKING 
by Alex Osborn 


—WHY PEOPLE BUY 
by Frank Beach 


—TIME MANAGEMENT 
by Lewis Llewellyn 


—THE LEGAL SIDE OF SELLING 
by Henry Marshall 


—CHOOSING AND USING SELLING WORDS 
by Ed Hegarty 


—CLOTHES AND APPEARANCE 
by Paul Linden 


—SAFE DRIVING PRACTICES 
by Bert Enos 


—WRITING BUSINESS COMMUNICATIONS 
by Cameron McPherson 


—PERSONAL FINANCES 
by A. E. Flaherty 


—PROFITS 
by Richard Wesp 


HOW THE PLAN OPERATES 


This series of booklets is sold on a subscription basis. Let us know how 
many salesmen you have and we will ship each month a supply of a dif- 
ferent “What a Salesman Should Know” pamphlet starting with No. 1— 
“What a Salesman Should Know About Himself” by Eddie Rickenbacker. 
You may end your subscription at any time simply by saying “stop.” 
Prices follow a quantity scale. Between 6 and 99 booklets each month, 
the cost is a low 20 cents per booklet. You may obtain a sample copy of 
the Rickenbacker booklet FREE, together with subscription information, 
just by filling out and returning the coupon below. 


“WHAT A SALESMAN SHOULD KNOW ABOUT HIMSELF” 


| 
The Dartnell Corporation 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago 40, Illinois 


() Enter our order for . . copies a month of your “What a Sales- 
man Should Know” series at a cost of 20 cents for each booklet, billed 
quarterly in advance, 


( realive 


] ] 
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Among the Users 


National Cash Register Co. 
Bell & Howell Company 
Indiana Bell Telephone Co. 
The Fuller Brush Company 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corp. 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
New York Life Insurance Co. 


[) Send me a sample copy of booklet No. 1, by Rickenbacker. 


Name Position 
Firm 


Street 
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Tab cards hold customer name and address. Each time an order comes in, 


it is checked against master file for changes, 


he sends in an order. Both objec- 
tives are accomplished at an un- 
usually low unit cost. 

Here’s the way the system 
works: 

The customer orders by filling in 
a blank purchase form at the back 
of the American Wholesale catalog. 
When this form comes into the 
headquarters office in Chicago, it 
is sent directly to an order-process- 
ing department. Here, in a battery 
of Watson Rol-Dex tub files, are 
trays filled with tabulating cards. 
There is a card for each customer. 
In addition to key-punched sales- 
analysis information (customer lo- 
cation, order frequency, and so 
forth), the card is also imprinted 
with the customer’s name and ad- 
dress in a dry hectocarbon dye. 

When the card is pressed against 
a sheet of paper that has been 
moistened with a thin film of alco- 
hol, the impression is duplicated. 
The transfer process is quite simi- 
lar to that employed by direct- 
process duplicating machines. The 
hectocarbon master can make up to 
175 impressions before it wears out. 

Depending on the type of order 
involved (cash, open account, or 
merchandise ordered from one loca- 
tion and shipped to another), the 
following documents are required 
to process the order: a set of ship- 
ping labels, an accounts receivable 
remittance slip, and a slip contain- 
ing the name and address of the 
person who is to be billed. 

Previously, shipping labels were 
typed manually, while the other 
two forms weren’t employed (ex- 
cept that a hand-typed bill was 
used instead of the accounts re- 
ceivable remittance slip). Now, all 
three forms are prepared from one 
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keeping record current 


form containing the same master 
data. Because this system is faster 
than typing, and permits data to be 
transferred automatically, both 
costs and clerical errors have 
slumped considerably. 

American Wholesale’s order-proc- 
essing setup—reportedly the first 
in the general mail-order business 
to utilize the hectocarbon process— 
provides a number of advantages 
not found with other duplicating 
techniques, officials of the firm 
report. First, a minimum invest- 
ment in special equipment is re- 
quired. Name and address informa- 
tion are recorded initially on the 
master tab card by a typewriter 
equipped with a hectocarbon roll. 
The print produced by this machine 
looks much the same as standard 
typewriter print, except that it is 
colored blue. 

Another advantage, company ex- 
ecutives report, is that the cost of 
materials (ribbon and tabulating 
cards) is low. The cost of purchas- 
ing and printing the cards is $1.38 
a thousand; the roll, which can 
imprint up to about 2,400 cards, is 
priced at $3.50. 

An added advantage is that the 
master cards take up a minimum 
amount of room. The tub files, 
occupying approximately 300 
square feet, contain the whole mas- 
ter file. They hold approximately 
125 master cards per inch of tray 
depth. Melvin Jaffe, American 
Wholesale systems engineer, re- 
ports: “As a result, the hectocarbon 
system has produced a tremendous 
saving in space and filing equipment 
costs, and has increased handling 
efficiency a great deal.” 

When an order arrives in the 
order-processing department, it is 


handed to a clerk who pulls the 
corresponding master card from the 
tub file. She checks the name-and- 
address information on each docu- 
ment, also the customer’s credit 
rating (key punched into the mas- 
ter card) on those orders unaccom- 
panied by cash. Then she prepares 
the label set and any other order 
documents required. 

Each clerk has a hand-operated 
rubber roller fitted with a felt 
strip that holds alcohol. First, a 
thin film of alcohol is put on the 
paper which will receive the im- 
pression. Then the master card is 
placed on this alcohol-moistened 
space. Finally, the roller is run over 
the card and the impression is 
transferred (see picture on p. 34). 

Next step: The order form goes 
to the warehouse. Here, the proper 
merchandise is picked from stock, 
packed, and shipped. Afterward, 
the order form comes back to the 
firm’s headquarters office and is 
sent to the billing department, 
which figures and extends the bill. 
Then the order form is microfilmed, 
and the microfilm print becomes 
the office copy of the transaction. 
Finally, the original order form is 
sent back to the customer as his 
record of the purchase. Note that 
throughout this whole process, no 
one at American Wholesale has had 
to retype the customer’s name and 
address, which was prepared ini- 
tially by the customer himself when 
he filled in the catalog order form. 


If payment accompanies the 
order, the check or money order is 
endorsed and filed before the proc- 
essing sequence begins at the tub 
files. Then, when the order form 
comes back from the warehouse, 
the amount of the purchase, and 
the fact that it has been paid for, 
are recorded by the accounts re- 
ceivable department on a ledger 
card. 

Customers ordering on open ac- 
count receive, besides their original 
order form, the accounts receivable 
remittance slip prepared in the 
order-processing department along 
with the label. They return this 
slip with their payment (American 
Wholesale’s terms are net 30 days). 


Many of the company’s cus- 
tomers, since they are buying mer- 
chandise for resale, request delivery 
to the ultimate user rather than to 
themselves. The “bill-to” slip sent 
with such orders is a small form 
containing a line that reads as 
follows: “Please enclose this slip 
with all correspondence related to 
this order.’’ Underneath, there is a 
space for duplicating, off the mas- 
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ter card, the name of the customer 
who sent in the order. 

Under its old system, American 
Wholesale was able to turn out, 
at most, no more than 30 sets of 
labels per typist an hour. Today, 
order volume is several times 
higher than what it was before. 
Four to eight clerks stationed at 
the tub files handle the whole label 
preparation operation. Output per 
clerk is approximately 150 sets of 
labels per hour. 

In addition, the clerks prepare 
accounts-receivable remittance, and 
bill-to slips. Under the old system, 
a typed bill was used instead of the 
remittance slip, and the bill-to form 
wasn’t involved in the processing 
sequence. Preparing the bills re- 
quired the equivalent of approxi- 
mately four full-time typists, offi- 
cials report. 

They estimate that the total 
clerical savings stemming from 
adoption of the new system come 
to approximately $20,000 a year. 
This figure includes not only the 
wages of the typists formerly re- 
quired in the index and billing 
departments, but also the cost of 
extra work generated in the process 
of crediting open account payments 
to the proper ledger card. Under 
the former system, the customer’s 
signature frequently was hard to 
read; if the bill didn’t accompany 
payment, and the check wasn’t im- 
printed, as also happened often in 
such a situation, time was lost 
trying to find out whom the money 
had come from. Use of the ac- 
counts receivable remittance slip 
has all but eliminated the need for 
this tracing work. 

The total clerical savings also 
reflect the benefits produced by the 
bill-to slip. Previously, if merchan- 
dise sent out on this type of order 
had to be taken back or exchanged, 
it often was necessary for American 
Wholesale to write the consignee 
and find out whom he had placed 
the order with, since the company’s 
record of the sale was filed, not 
under the consignee’s name, but 
under that of the initial purchaser. 
The company estimates that the 
over-all cost of each letter it has to 
prepare is between $1.75 and $2.00. 
By eliminating a substantial per- 
centage of the former correspond- 
ence load, the new system has pro- 
duced an “important saving,” says 
Mr. Conrad. 

“We're quite happy with our new 
order-processing system,” Mr. 
Lincke reports. ‘‘Although in serv- 
ice only about a year, the benefits 
produced already amount to several 
times the initial cost.” 
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A down-to-earth Dartnell manual for salesmen 
by one of America’s ace sales trainers and 
former vice-president of sales for Chrysler’s 
Plymouth Division. 


How to Increase Your 


SALES POWER 


A Blueprint for Successful Selling 
By Harry G. Moock 


A workbook that tells: 
How to get the sale off to a good start 
How to find the point of least resistance 
How to make it easy for the prospect to buy 
How to dispose of objections skillfully 
How to wrap up the sale and get the order 
How to make customers out of buyers 
How to use one sale to make another 


Send this inexpensive 64-page booklet to your salesmen and help 
them to step up their 1958 production from 10 to 30 percent. 


Single copies 40 cents—less in quantities 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION, Publishers 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue Chicago 40, Illinois 


PRINTING... .for 


Now ...the simplest and 

most economical of all 

duplicating methods ... stencil... 
has been modernized like a 
printing press. Stencils can be 
prepared photographically as well as 
manually. Your office girl can turn 
out your forms, bulletins, advertising 
literature, and even illustrated 
catalog pages... in color, too! 
Gestetner costs no more than the 
old-fashioned mimeo. 


STENCIL DUPLICATING WITH A PRINTED LOOK 
Dual Cylinders - Printer’s Style Paste Ink - Silk Screen 


Undreamed of economies are 
possible by producing your 
own, every-day, printed 
material . . . the kind you used 
to buy on the outside. Where 
you once spent dollars you 
now spend pennies . . . with 
convenience, speed and 
privacy as extra dividends. 





Gealelner 


Since 1881 ...the World's First and Fore- 
most Manufacturer of Duplicating Equipment. 


GESTETNER DUPLICATOR CORPORATION 
216-222 Lake Ave., Dept. A-13, Yonkers, N. Y. 


Please send descriptive literature and specimens 
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Want Customers? Try 


(Continued from page 9) 


believing American merchandising, 
advertising, and sales methods to 
be the best, simply try to transplant 
them with few, if any, changes. 

These executives are right in one 
respect. American methods in this 
field are the best. But they must be 
clothed in foreign garb. The success 
of any world-trade venture is en- 
tirely in proportion to the degree 
that these methods are adapted to 
suit the racial, religious, and emo- 
tional makeup of the various for- 
eign customers. 

Manufacturers want to know: 
Can I sell my product overseas? 
Where can I sell it? What price can 
I sell it for? And how do I get my 
money out of the country? These 
latter two points will be dealt with 
in a February article. But regard- 
ing the first two questions, what 
they should ask is: How do I sell 
my product to a foreign market? 
Will they take it as is or shall I 
modify it to meet the needs of the 
market? Should I make a new 
product that will sell abroad? 

A classic example of indifference 
to these questions is the farm 
equipment maker who shipped a 
load of plows to Spain without 
making a preliminary survey of any 
kind. He relied solely on the hope 
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Foreign Markets 


that steel plows would be readily 
accepted by a people using wooden 
plows. His thinking wasn’t wrong. 
His methods were. 

In America, at that time, a plow 
was hitched to a horse by means 
of a collar around the horse’s neck 
and shoulders. In Spain, the plow 
was pulled by oxen. Instead of a 
collar, the plow was fastened by 
means of a yoke extending across 
the ox’s neck just behind the horns. 


The Swiss Industries Fair in Basel 
displays footwear for Swiss misses 


When the American plow was 
yoked to the ox, the plowshare was 
tilted at such an angle that the 
blade was unable to enter the 
ground. 


The manufacturer was finally 
forced to sell the entire shipment 
to another country at a loss. Yet, a 
simple market survey beforehand 
would have enabled him to modify 
his equipment and open a large new 
market. A cannier American com- 
petitor did just that and sold thou- 
sands of plows. 

Every manufacturer must bear 
in mind that there are certain 
fundamental differences between 
European and American business 
methods. In Europe, the world does 
not revolve around sales, as it does 
here, Selling is strictly secondary 
to the European businessman, to 
whom buying is the most important 
concern, 

When a salesman in the United 
States visits an American executive 
and gives him a plausible, well- 
presented sales story, the American 
executive is inclined to think to 
himself: “Boy, this fellow is really 
going places! He’s got product 
knowledge and is a real go-getter!”’ 
If, however, this salesman were to 
visit a European executive with the 
same forceful story and presenta- 
tion, the European would be in- 
clined to think: “This fellow is 
really trying to sell me. He must be 
in desperate circumstances.” The 
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European would probably look upon 
the salesman in much the same way 
that a pawnbroker looks upon a 
customer hocking his last few 
possessions. 

In the European mind, a seller 
coming to a buyer automatically 
weakens his bargaining position. 
The Continental likes property for 
itself because it represents a kind 
of security. The American, on the 
other hand, is only interested in 
what the property will do for him. 

This attitude is traditional in 
Europe, but is rapidly losing 
ground on the upper-echelon man- 
agement level and is now confined 
almost exclusively to small business 
on the retail level. 

Product analysis—to determine 
suitability of a product for an over- 
seas market—and foreign-area 
analysis—including information on 
population, industries, business 
methods, customs, standards of 
living, languages, media develop- 
ment, transport and shipping facili- 
ties—are your two main areas of 
market analysis. Other areas to be 
determined by analysis are facilities 
available in your area and over- 
seas, analysis of costs and finances 
including pricing, analysis of Amer- 
ican and foreign competition in the 
area, and an analysis of govern- 
ment and laws governing trade; 
as, for instance, the political situa- 
tion. This last point is particularly 
important in dealing with Latin 
America. 

Analysis should also determine 
whether the volume of business 
might be such as to require a 
branch plant, office, or representa- 
tive in that particular area. 

Many world trade ventures fail, 
not because of conditions abroad, 
but because of conditions in the 
companies themselves. A firm has 
an excellent chance to fail if it does 
not make sure that its bank can 
handle overseas transactions. 

There are several large American 
banks maintaining foreign offices, 
such as the Chase National Bank 
in New York, with offices in Japan, 
Mexico, Germany, Cuba, England; 
and the National City Bank, New 
York, with offices throughout Latin 
America and the Orient. This is 
especially necessary in some small- 
er American inland cities. Firms 
fail when they do not have proper 
financing, when they attempt to 
export a specialty or novelty in- 
stead of a generally accepted staple, 
or when they have a product that 
requires constant servicing. 

Many firms do not understand 
the European psychology regarding 
servicing. Service as it is known in 
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the United States is entirely un- 
known in Europe. Europeans oper- 
ate on the “buyer beware” theory, 
and feel their obligation ends with 
completion of the sale. 

A prominent United States firm 
exported electrical appliances to 
France. These appliances required 
servicing in about six months. 
When service was needed, the firm 
had to call in outside repair men 
who grumbled about having to 
service the clients. Much to the 
American’s surprise, he learned 
that many European dealers do not 
even maintain service departments. 

It is necessary, too, to examine 
your demand in foreign areas, to 
learn whether your product will be 
readily acceptable, or may require 
a great deal of vigorous promotion. 

For one reason or another, a 
firm may not possess the personnel 
and the know-how to undertake a 
survey alone. In such a case, there 
are a number of private, semi- 
official, and governmental agencies 
specializing in such work (see box 
on page 8). 

Especially valuable are the re- 
ports and surveys compiled by the 
commercial intelligence services, 
maintained by these organizations. 
Some of these—notably Pegasus; 
The Economist, of London; and the 
U. S. Department of Commerce— 
will supply reports tailored to the 
individual client’s needs, whether 
it be about an industry, an opera- 
tion, or a product. 

These are the steps leading to an 
intelligent decision as to whether 
or not you should enter foreign 
trade. Many firms are finding out, 
to their pleasure, that their foreign 
trade is more profitable than their 
domestic operation. There are some 
firms that derive up to 60 percent 
of their profits from world trade. 

No business was ever built with- 
out a solid foundation: A founda- 
tion made of the stones of investi- 
gation, cemented with the energy 
and faith of men of vision. The 
slight additional effort of language 
and custom is a small price to pay 
for newer and even more lucrative 
markets than you may have now. 

This article has touched on for- 
eign-trade conditions existing today 
and on the various criteria to be 
considered when determining 
whether or not your company 
should sell abroad. The next article 
in this series, to appear in the 
February issue of AMERICAN BUSI- 
NESS, will deal with actual export 
procedures, including types of ex- 
port, advertising, financing, repre- 
sentation, collection, packing, tar- 
iffs and customs procedures. 





Good Organization 


(Continued from page 30) 


except when he is passing along the 
instructions of his principal. His 
functions are limited to study and 
analysis, drafting of recommenda- 
tions, collecting and writing policy 
and procedure, handling publication 
of instructions, screening visitors 
and requests, and the like. 


No Function Should Check Itself 


Where possible, performance 
should be separated from inspec- 
tion. People are human and, despite 
the best intentions, there is always 
the possibility that errors will be 
glossed over, sometimes with seri- 
ous consequences. 

The accounting department pro- 
duces accurate, unbiased facts 
which may point up trouble areas 
almost anywhere in the business. 
In that sense, accounting is an 
inspection department. 


Discuss Proposed Changes 


When the situation is not urgent, 
changes in organizational structure 
can be made very smoothly as 
retirements or other shifts take 
place, following a prearranged plan. 

Sometimes, however, it is not 
possible to wait this length of time. 
Any changes should be made and 
announced only after thorough dis- 
cussion with those affected. 


Importance of Organization 


What part do these organiza- 
tional principles play in modern 
management? Are they followed? 
How does the successful executive 
“command” today? 

The effective manager today 
neither rules with a heavy hand, 
nor leans too strongly on commit- 
tees for decisions. He seeks the 
advice of those affected, but he 
does not duck the responsibility for 
the success of the venture. 

When a decision is to be reached 
on an important matter, the ex- 
ecutive calls in the immediate sub- 
ordinates who are affected. The 
matter is discussed. The pros and 
cons of alternative courses of action 
are weighed. 

Finally, one best course emerges. 
The executive makes his decision. 
All concerned leave the meeting 
knowing the reasons for the de- 
cision. The satisfactions that result 
are deep; they cannot be provided 
by management which fails to rec- 
ognize these basic human desires. 
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Modular Office Furniture 
Has Walnut Panels, Tops 


Volee, an exclusive new group of 
modular office furniture, tastefully 
combines extruded aluminum legs 
with fine finished walnut panels and 
tops. Drawer and cabinet units are 
interchangeable to provide maximum 
flexibility in modular arrangements. 
Numerous arrangements are possible. 
The group includes executive, clerical, 
and receptionist desks, as well as 
credenzas, side units, cabinets, and 
tables. All are designed to be used as 
modular groupings or individual sets. 
Matching coffee tables, end tables, 
sofas, and chairs may also be ob- 
tained. Imperial Desk Company, 
Dept. AB, Evansville 7, Ind. 


A 


Swedish-Made Typewriter 
Features Touch Control 


A new Swedish-made typewriter, the 
Facit, features improved touch con- 
trol, ultra-light carriage, and light- 
ning-fast type bar return. Improved 
synchronization between carriage and 
keyboard assures uniform type spac- 
ing. The “Multimatic” tabulator sys- 
tem acts as a mechanical memory 
with up to 20 fixed, pre-set stops that 
can be controlled by a single lever, 
in addition to the conventional tabu- 
lators. A key-jam release mechanism 
instantly clears keys that accidentally 
bunch together. Made of Swedish 
steel, the Facit is modern in style and 
finished in a light “viking grey” color 
with contrasting green keyboard. 
A built-in base cushion absorbs sound. 
Facit, Inc., Dept. AB, 404 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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File Folders and Indexes Fit 
Modern, Lower File Cabinets 


File folders and indexing materials 
that fit the new, lower file cabinets 
are now available. Visibility and 
guide positions remain the same. The 
folders will accommodate standard or 
legal-size correspondence and other 
materials. Alphabetical folders, spe- 
cial name folders, and individual file 
folders may be obtained. Wabash 
Filing Supplies, Inc., Dept. AB, 
Wabash, Ind. 
: 




















Harter Shows New Line A 
Of Steel Office Chairs 


The Tempo No. 300 executive swivel 
chair and the Tempo No. 310 side 
armchair (shown above) are part of 
a new line of steel office chairs. Also 
included in the series are an execu- 
tive posture chair and a secretarial 
chair. All have enamel finishes that 
enable the chairs to be used with 
wood as well as steel desks. New up- 
holstery materials with a wide range 
of pleasing colors add to the beauty 
of the chairs. Harter Corporation, 
Dept. AB, Sturgis, Mich. 
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Ampto Copy Desk Is Designed 
For Use With Photocopiers 


Designed for use in office photocopy- 
ing work, engineering departments, 
and duplicating departments, the 
Ampto Copy desk is of all-metal con- 
struction with adjustable legs. In ad- 
dition to a 16- by 30-inch work sur- 
face the Copy desk has shelves at 
either side. Ampto, Inc., Dept. AB, 
Newton, N. J. 


Debonair Secretarial Chair 
Provides Posture Seating 


The Debonair secretarial chair, No. 
372, provides ideal posture in seat- 
ing. It has a latex foam cushion and 
foam back. The chair has fine ad- 
justments to assure comfort for 
secretaries of any height. Wells 
Chair Co., Dept. AB, Michigan City, 
Indiana. 
Vv 


< 
Imported Danish Desk Has 
Simplicity of Styling 

This imported Danish modern teak 
desk may be combined with a match- 
ing harvest table for a unique con- 
ference table arrangement, or the 
pieces may be used separately. Denst 


& Soderlund, Inc., Dept. AB, 148 E. 
Ontario St., Chicago 11, Il. 


Tape-Users Offered Easy Way 
To Keep Track of Right Tape 


With Tape-Indx, the magnetic tape 
user can log tapes easily. Holding a 
section of magnetic tape, he can 
press a Tape-Indx tab to a spot he 
wants to identify for future use. 
(Tabs are numbered and colored and 
can be removed.) Then he may re- 
cord the title on a similar label. The 
Datrel Company, Dept. AB, 520 Fifth 
Ave., New York 26, N. Y. 
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Spacefinder Files Offer a 
Visibility, Protection 


Spacefinder files combine the dust, 
dirt, and fire protection of drawer 
files with the speed and economy of 
shelf-filing. The standard six-com- 
partment Spacefinder file provides 
204 filing inches. Visibility and acces- 
sibility are at a maximum. File doors 
serve as work shelves to cut dis- 
tances walked and time _ wasted. 
Doors are opened and closed only 
once, at the beginning and end of 
the working day. The files come in 
14 sizes—letter and legal, ranging 
from two to eight compartments, 
plus large document and X-ray files. 
Tab Products Co., Dept. AB, 995 
Market St., San Francisco 3, Calif. 
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Viewer-Enlarger-Processor 
Combined in Micromatic 


The Micromatic is a viewer-enlarg- 
er-processor which produces 18- by 
24-inch working prints from micro- 
film. In less than a minute it can 
reproduce a paper print from a 
microfilm image. The finished print 
can be on either standard-weight 
paper or translucent paper. The 
translucent paper may then be used 
as an intermediate for reproducing 
additional copies on standard white- 
print equipment. Magnification is 
20-times for viewing and 15-times 
for enlarging. Viewing screen is 24 
by 36 inches. Ozalid Division, Dept. 
AB, General Aniline and Film Corp., 
11 Corliss Lane, Johnson City, N. Y. 
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Water Cooler Serves Soup, 4 
Coffee, and Hot Chocolate 


Hot ’N Cold (Model 5 PR-HC) of the 
Oasis Constellation series is a bever- 
age center for serving instant coffee, 
hot chocolate, and soups. Complete 
with refrigerated compartment and 
two ice cube trays, the model has a 
modern, high-styled cabinet. It is 
finished in a “desert dawn” color 
tone. The Ebco Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Dept. AB, 265 N. Hamilton Rd., 
Columbus 13, Ohio. 


Laminator Will Protect A 
Office Business Papers 


A new desk-top office machine pro- 
tects and preserves important busi- 
ness papers. Known as the Apeco 
“Ply-On” laminator, it encases one 
or both sides of an original copy with 
a pliable, transparent plastic film. 
The machine is capable of laminating 
nearly everything up to 11 inches 
wide, and any length from a credit 
card to an insurance policy. Ameri- 
can Photocopy Equipment Company, 
Dept. AB, 1920 W. Peterson Ave., 
Chicago 26, Il. 
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““Brain"’ Keeps Office Bright; 
Turns On, Shuts Off Lights 


A new lighting system automatically 
regulates lights the way a thermo- 
stat adjusts heat. Designed for office 
buildings and factories, the system 
measures incoming daylight and 
turns off just enough artificial light- 
ing to maintain proper illumination. 
Known as the Light Saver Controlled 
Lighting System, it also turns lights 
on as needed. Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co., Dept. AB, 2747 Fourth 
Ave., So., Minneapolis 8, Minn. 


Photo Master Makes Copies 
Without Loss of Detail 


The Photo Master, a new, lightweight 
photocopy machine, produces copies 
in seconds without loss of detail or 
color-tone values, Although compact 
in design—23 inches wide, 13 inches 
deep, 6 inches high, and weighing 
20 pounds—the Photo Master has a 
capacity of up to 10% inches width 
by any length. Formfoto Manufac- 
turing Company, Dept. AB, 3713 
Milwaukee Ave., Chicago 41, III. 


“Director’’ Posture Chairs A 
Available in 12 Models 


Cosco’s new “Director” series of pos- 
ture chairs has seven comfort ad- 
justments. Three regulate the height, 
depth, and slope of the seat. Another 
two determine height and angle of 
the backrest. The remaining two are 
the tension of spring actions tilting 
the seat and tilting the back. Springs 
are recessed to produce a clean de- 
sign with no heavy metal showing 
beneath the chair. All upholstery 
(seat, back, arm rests) contains 
foam rubber padding to add comfort. 
The Director series includes: three 
executive and three junior executive 
chairs, a secretarial chair, conference 
chair with or without arms, and 
three general chairs. Hamilton Manu- 
facturing Corp., Dept. AB, Colum- 
bus, Ind. 


COSTLY RE-DRAFTING OF 
ORGANIZATION CHARTS 


STO 


THE 


COFFIELD 
EVERLASTING 


Interchangeable 


ORGANIZATION 


EASY TO CHANGE 


A typist, a typewriter and typing paper are all you 
need to keep your chart up to date. It’s that simple! 


* Sizes to Fit Any Organization Structure 
* Eliminates All Costly Drafting 

* Photographs for Sharp Prints 

* Invaluable as a Visual Training Aid 

« All Parts Are Movable and Re-usable 
* Solves Your Chart Problem Forever 


Write for Free 16-Page Illustrated Brochure 
with Price Schedule No. AB-1 


MANAGEMENT CONTROL CHARTS CO. 
1731 N. WELLS ST. CHICAGO 14, ILL. 


we SHRED ALL 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines, 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru- 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing pur- 
poses. Especially adapted to shredding 
confidential records, blueprints, etc., per- 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, for re-use. 

Compact, economical, safe. All revolving parts 
are covered. Instantly adjustable. Shreds %,” to 
3”. Designed for continuous and trouble-free 

service. 


e 


FREE TRIAL 


Operate a SHRED ALL 30 days. If 
not satisfied—return—owe nothing. 


UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
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WORTH WRITING FOR 


The following literature is of special 
interest to executives active in busi- 
ness management. It is current, and 
requests for this literature received 
several months after date of this 
issue may find supplies of the various 
booklets are completely exhausted. 
Requests for these booklets may be 
sent direct to the companies listed. 





HOW TO ESTABLISH a program of 
employee service recognition is ex- 
plained in a new brochure. Techniques 
for merchandising employee recogni- 
tion programs are spelled out in 
detail, and check lists on how to plan 
an employee dinner are given. To 
obtain the brochure, write the Public 
Relations Division, Elgin National 
Watch Company, Elgin, IIl. 


* * * 


SOLUTIONS for the electronic com- 
puter programmer’s problems are 
being published monthly under the 
title, “The Compleat Programmer.” 
Contents include programs, flow 
charts and coding sheets, and even 
tips on the use of symbols and simi- 
lar standardized procedures. To ob- 
tain copies, write ElectroData Divi- 
sion of Burroughs Corporation, 460 
Sierra Madre Villa, Pasadena, Calif. 


HANDY GUIDES for measuring 
filing costs and results, along with 
a detailed plan to improve filing 
efficiency, are offered in a 28-page 
manual. Entitled “How to Measure 
Your Filing Costs and Efficiency,” 
the manual will be sent by Remington 
Rand Division of Sperry Rand Corp., 
315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


.* ¢ ¢ 


ARRANGEMENTS for audiovisual 
presentations, projection services, 
rental or purchase of audiovisual 
equipment, tape recordings of meet- 
ings, and rental of 16mm. films, 
can be made through the use of a 
new directory. National Audio-Visual 
Association, Box 337, Fairfax, Va. 


*” * * 


HALOID PHOTOGRAPHIC papers 
and chemicals are presented in a 12- 
page, four-color brochure that ex- 
plains the benefits from the use of 
various types of papers and process- 
ing combinations. To obtain the bro- 
chure, write for Form 32 to M. E. 
Harris, Dept. AB, The Haloid Com- 
pany, Rochester 3, N. Y. 


* * * 


HOW TO CONTROL coffee breaks 
through the use of the Perk-O-Fresh 
machine, which brews coffee as fast 
as it serves it, is explained in an 
eight-page brochure offered by the 
Interstate United Coffee Corp., 251 
E. Grand Ave., Chicago 11, III. 


CONDITIONING EMPLOYEES for 
retirement is made easier by a new 
booklet, “A Preview of the Leisure 
Years.” The booklet explores general 
attitudes toward retirement, financial 
planning for the future, social securi- 
ty, the protection of health, where to 
live in retirement, and travel. Better 
employee morale, less worry and 
tension, and increased productivity 
are among the advantages claimed by 
the publishers. A copy may be ob- 
tained from Retirement Education, 
Inc., Caxton Bldg., Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


* * * 


A SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES, 
services, and publications of the 
Federal Government that are useful 
to business in distribution research 
has been published by the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce. Entitled 
“Activities and Services of the Fed- 
eral Government in Distribution Re- 
search,” the booklet may be _ pur- 
chased for 40 cents from Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


* * * 


FIFTY PROMINENT sales execu- 
tives are now available for speaking 
engagements. Talks deal with direct 
selling as a career, its missionary 
function in opening new markets, and 
sales opportunities for women in 
direct selling. The speakers will also 
cover human engineering, public re- 
lations, customer psychology, and 
community relations. A booklet list- 
ing speakers and subjects available 
will be sent by the National Associa- 
tion of Direct Selling Companies, 165 
Center St., Winona, Minn. 





Clleed- 


Anniversary 


Congratulations on the 40th anni- 
versary of your company! 

Your purpose of swapping ideas 
through AMERICAN BUSINESS Maga- 
zine has been very helpful to me. The 
product of a YMCA is quite different 
from that of a business. Management 
of a YMCA, however, is no different 
than that of any business. 

I welcome and use all of the help I 
can get in this direction, and I get a 
great deal from your magazine, as 
well as from other services of The 
Dartnell Corporation. 

Best wishes for success in the next 
40 years.—O. W. BAUvER, executive 
secretary, Lawson YMCA, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Controlling Repair Items 


We need suggestions and/or meth- 
ods used by industry in controlling 
waste of warehouse issues of small 
repair and maintenance items. Do you 
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have any material on this subject? 
Mr. McCo.uium, United States Potash 
Co., Carlsbad, N. M. 


We are sending along the following 
articles: ‘Hudson Finds a Better Tool Control 
Plan" (July 1942), “Inventory Control for 
45,000 Items Stocked in 22 Branches’’ (Apr. 
1940). “How Graham-Paige Controls Ma- 
terials'’ (Oct. 1943), “Hudson Parts Control 
Method" (Oct. 1947), and “How Parts Company 
Cut Its Inventory Time 5 Days" (Mar. 1955). 


Organizational Environment 


I am prompted to write to your 
organization because of its promi- 
nence in the field. 

With the increasing emphasis 
placed both by physicians and man- 
agement on executive health, I have 
become interested in what relation- 
ship, if any, exists between “top man- 
agement organization environment” 
and “executive health.” The literature 
I’ve reviewed has concerned primarily 
executive health evaluation and main- 


tenance. Nothing specific is men- 
tioned about the relationship I have 
mentioned, although some brief refer- 
ences are casually made to it. 

Several physicians and executives, 
with whom I have already conferred, 
have implied that there might be 
some relationship, but cannot be more 
specific because of their own limited 
personal experience. 

Could you give me, or help me 
obtain, additional information about 
this problem? Are you familiar with 
any reports or papers that describe 
such a relationship? Do you think 
there is a relationship between top 
management organizational environ- 
ment and executive health? If so, 
what is the nature of this relation- 
ship? Are you familiar with anyone 
who has done specific studies in this 
field, or whose experiences would 
permit them to offer applicable opin- 
ions? Can you recommend any per- 
sons either in the field of medicine or 
management who can offer additional 
information about this question? 
LEONARD J. RAwerR, M.D., 2 Park Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 


There must be a close correlation between 
a company's organizational environment and 
the health of its executives. Some offices 
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aren't called “ulcer factories” for nothing. 
But we can't produce the information you 
want. Are there any readers who can supply 
the answers? 


Better Business Forms 


I am very much interested in pro- 
curing copies of “Cutting Costs With 
Better Business Forms,” compiled by 
Richard Neumaier. Does your com- 
pany publish this?—-W. R. SHANNON 
specialist—procedures and data proc- 
essing, Industry Control Department, 
General Electric Co., Roanoke, Va. 


No. Mr. Neumaier had a supply of these 
articles printed in booklet form several years 
ago. Chances are, he might still have one 
available. His address is: 1422 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Psychological Testing 


In your story on psychological test- 
ing (December AMERICAN BUSINESS), 
you referred to a “Selected Directory 
of Employment Tests” published by 
Dartnell. I would appreciate receiving 
a copy of this directory, inasmuch as 
I have a client who is in need of a 
psychological testing service for his 
employees. 

I am a new subscriber to your 
publication—in fact, the December 
issue is only the second I have re- 
ceived. However, I am already finding 
information of great value in it. You 
are to be congratulated on the publi- 
cation of an excellent magazine. 
Epple Bass, public relations counsel, 
Springfield, Mo. 





HOW TO KEEP FIT AND LIKE IT. 
By Dr. Arthur Steinhaus. Every busi- 
nessman, regardless of age or condi- 
tion, will find this book of genuine 
practical value in the never-ending 
task of keeping fit for the daily 
grind. Writing from a background of 
over 40 years of experience in train- 
ing trainers, and with a nice sense of 
humor, the author gives exercises 
that can be done at one’s desk, wait- 
ing for interviews, sitting in front of 
the TV, and when walking or driving 

without anyone else realizing that 
exercises are under way! The book 
also contains graded body-building 
schemes for men and women; tips on 
how to relax, overcoming insomnia, 
healthful dieting; and a new and 
original section on ““How to Grow Old 
Gracefully.” Dr. Steinhaus is profes- 
sor of physiology at George Williams 
College, Chicago. The Dartnell Corp., 
Chicago 40, Ill. 72 pp. 50 cents. L.L.L. 


MAKING MANAGEMENT HUMAN. 
By Alfred J. Marrow. There has been 
a growing effort on the part of 
American management over the past 
two decades to humanize itself—to 
take management out of the cold, 
aloof category symbolized by the 
bloated executive with the big cigar. 

Mr. Marrow hasn’t fallen into the 
usual trap of pie-in-the-sky phrases, 
but has come up with a meaningful 
study in down-to-earth language 
showing practical ways and means to 
create a work climate that satisfies 
those needs of the worker that wages 
and hours do not always fully satisfy. 

In the chapter, “Psychological As- 
pects of Conflict in Industry,” the 
author observes that “discontent and 
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conflict do exist and will probably 
continue to exist, for neither employ- 
ees nor employers ever get every- 
thing they want when the fight is 
over.” Carrying his reasoning further, 
Mr. Marrow carefully analyzes the 
basic causes of dissatisfaction and, 
instead of arriving at a panacea which 
will immediately solve the problem 
(this can’t be done anyway), reviews 
the reasons behind worker and em- 
ployer complaints. Concluding, the 
author observes, “If every organiza- 
tion were made up of cohesive, effec- 
tively functioning teams, we would 
predict greatly increased productivity 
and substantially greater human sat- 
isfaction than now exists.” 

This theory is carried into the next 
chapter, ‘““‘The Dynamics of Together- 
ness.” Frequent references are made 
to the Harwood studies which were 
conducted by the Survey Research 
Center of the University of Michigan 
some time ago. These studies, made 
of a company which had pioneered 
in providing “fringe benefits,” cover 
such things as reaction to company- 
installed music and effect of group 
pressure upon the nonconformists. 
MsGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 241 pp. 
$5.00. E.M.R. 


AUTOMATION IN PRACTICE. By 
S. E. Rusinoff. This is the book dis- 
cussed in the article on page 32. Its 
immediate applications are industrial, 
but it will make welcome reading for 
anyone in the management hierarchy 
who wants to know what automation 
really means. American Technical 
Society, 848 East 55th St., Chicago 
37, Ill. 261 pp. $6.50. 
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up to 90 of sorting costs 
with automatic reconciliation 
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PRE-PUNCHED, PRE-NUMBERED TAB CARD 
CHECKS “ride free" on CONTINUOUS forms . . . 
useful on tabulators, teletypewriters or typewriters. 
CHECK RECONCILEMENT is obtained at a tiny 
fraction of manual cost by using punched card 
sorter, collator and tabulator. 

ELECTRONIC CHECKS also available on Litho- 
sets . . . requires no change in your present 
method of preparing checks. 

We engineer many types of office 
forms. CONSULT US. 








FILE THIS, PLEASE 


by Marjorie Payne 


Here is a popular booklet by an 
expert on filing which will help 
every officeworker—from the top 
man on down—to eliminate many 
costly delays and losses. It will 
make good filing a habit and save 
time and dollars. Order enough 
copies to put one on each desk in 


your office. The cost is nominal. 


QUANTITY PRICES 


Single copies. . 40 cents each 


12 to 99 copies. 30 cents each 


100 to 249 copies 26 cents each 


(Postage will be added) 
Order direct from publisher— 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Ave. 


Chicago 40, Ill. 
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To American Business 
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To the Editor: Please send a FREE 
copy of AMERICAN BUSINESS to 
each of my business acquaint- 
ances listed below. 
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MAKING ADS PAY. By John Caples. 
A how-to-do-it book for those who 
want their ads to sell is written by a 
man with more than 30 years’ ex- 
perience at making ads pay. With an 
easy-to-grasp approach to fundamen- 
tals, Mr. Caples explains the seven 
basic steps to successful advertising. 
Then he proceeds to a step-by-step 
explanation of how the seven basic 
steps apply to copywriting, complete 
with examples of actual ads that 
succeeded and others that failed. 
Manufacturers and advertising man- 
agers will find John Caples’ book 
invaluable. Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 
33rd, New York 16, N. Y. $4.50. F.c.w. 


MARKETING RESEARCH, by 
Richard D. Crisp. This excellent book 
puts a wealth of important informa- 
tion into a format organized for help- 
ful reference, whether used by the 
top executive or the practical re- 
search man. Author and publisher are 
to be especially complimented for in- 
cluding a special index of case his- 
tories, as well as a good index which 
covers names and subjects. This fea- 
ture alone saves hours of valuable 
time by permitting the user to 
quickly determine if the type of case 
he wants is covered or not; and if it 
is, exactly where to find it. As a 
practical book packed with experience 
and informed comment about the 
significance of things, this is one of 
the best of its kind ever published. 
Here is market research in action 
and, although it gives quite adequate 
coverage to the subject of survey 
technique, it avoids the common 
shortcomings of many other books in 
this field which seem to emphasize 
survey technique out of proportion to 
its place as one of many important 
tools in the broad market research 
picture. 

Additional benefits are delivered to 
the reader because the book is prob- 
lem-oriented. It takes different types 
of problems; identifies them; and 
then gives a detailed description of 
the varied processes by which facts 
are gathered, analyzed, and _ inter- 
preted to arrive at important de- 
cisions. All case material is drawn 
from actual situations. 

We particularly like the sections 
on “Defining and Refining the Prob- 
lem” and “Analysis and Interpreta- 
tion of Marketing Research Data.” 
They make a valuable contribution 
to the individual field of marketing, 
and they present principles and types 
of thinking that can well be applied 
with great benefit to other areas of 
executive action. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
36, N. Y. 798 pp. $7.50. R.B.R. 


IDEAS, INVENTIONS, AND PAT- 
ENTS. By Robert A. Buckles. This is 
an interesting book, well written and 
in nonlegal language. The author is 
a practicing patent attorney and 
member of the New York Bar. His 
wife, he says, “hounded” him into 
writing the book. 


Most of today’s inventors have left 
the cold garrets of yesterday and are 
making comfortable livings in the 
research and development depart- 
ments of American industry. This 
puts the problem of protecting and 
marketing new ideas and inventions 
squarely up to the businessman who 
employs these scientists and engi- 
neers. It also creates a different sort 
of employer-employee relationship 
that calls for careful, legal definition. 

Mr. Buckles’ book is written with 
these things in mind. Even though a 
company retains a patent attorney or 
other specialist, the men who run it 
will want to know more about the 
problem than merely to recognize its 
existence. Consequently, a book on 
the subject that is as engagingly 
written and informative as this one 
should be welcome in any business 
library. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
270 pp. $5.95. C.M.W. 


PERSONALITY AND ORGANIZA- 
TION. By Chris Argyris. The execu- 
tive or supervisor who thinks he 
knows all about people “and what 
makes them tick” is in for a surprise 
when he reads this book. All the 
theories and research on human be- 
havior have been studied by Professor 
Argyris in preparing his book. He 
dissolves many pet theories, such as 
the idea that a liking for people 
endows a person with true under- 
standing of their behavior and how to 
lead them. 

The chapter on “The Human Per- 
sonality” emphasizes the fact that no 
one can lay down magic precepts for 
supervising workers. “Each man, in 
his need-fulfilling, goal-directed be- 
havior is to some extent ‘like all other 
men, like some other men, like no 
other men.’” Self-awareness, then, is 
one notch—and perhaps the most 
difficult—in the key to understanding 
others. 

“The Formal Organization” chapter 
succinctly explains where present-day 
organization of business conflicts with 
the individual’s needs. According to 
Professor Argyris, the formal organi- 
zation, instead of helping the mature 
individual to develop his fullest 
powers, tends to be a mecca for the 
immature. 

What the author has to say about 
house organs, company picnics, and 
so forth, doing more harm than good 
—and why, despite this fact, some 
employees continue to demand more 
external benefits—is equally surpris- 
ing and enlightening. 

The book ends on a particularly 
constructive note: “The Development 
of Effective Executive Behavior.” In 
putting the new knowledge of human 
behavior to use, the executive reader 
can rely on the suggestions in the 
last chapter. If he is an earnest stu- 
dent of human personality, he will 
find the whole book absorbing and 
rewarding. Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 
33rd St., New York 16, N. Y. 291 pp. 
$4.00. M.F. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON 
MODERN SELLING TECHNIQUES. 
By Charles B. Roth. Here’s another 
stimulating book by one of the most 
prolific authors on sales and salesmen. 
Executives interested in refreshing 
their ideas about selling will find it 
worth examination. There’s a wealth 
of good material here, interestingly 
organized in question-and-answer 
style. 

Of special value in the months 
ahead will be the application of ideas 
stated in Chapter 11: “How to Man- 
age Your Selling Minutes.” It has 
often been considered impossible to 
run time-studies of sales activities; 
but Mr. Roth’s suggestion that, given 
the right motivation a salesman can 
benefit from doing his own personal 
time study, offers some good clues to 
progress. 

Other chapters of special interest 
to the executive are: “How to Handle 
Competition and Lick Price,” “How to 
Build Prestige and Reputation,” and 
“How to Underwrite Your Selling 
Future.” 

The publisher claims that this book 
describes 404 ways in which to make 
more money selling. It could be 
profitable to find out whether at least 
one of these is worth applying to your 
problems. Prentice-Hall, Inc., Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J. 180 pp. $4.95. R.B.R. 


Briefly Noted 


THE DIRECTOR LOOKS AT HIS 
JOB. Edited by Courtney C. Brown 
and E£. Everett Smith. The value of 
inside vs. outside directors, who 
makes a good director, how can di- 
rectors be kept informed, what in- 
centives can persuade a qualified man 
to serve—this book examines these 
and other aspects. It is the record of 
a symposium conducted by Columbia's 
Graduate School of Business and the 
McKinsey Foundation for Manage- 
ment Research. A compact bibliog- 
raphy offsets the necessarily super- 


ficial treatment. Columbia University 
Press, 2950 Broadway, New York 27, 
N. Y. 150 pp. $2.75. 


HUMAN UNDERSTANDING IN IN- 
DUSTRY. By William C. Menninger, 
M. D., and Harry Levinson, Ph.D. The 
general secretary of the Menninger 
Foundation and the director of its 
Division of Industrial Mental Health 
wrote this handbook so that their 
clinical point of view (Freudian) 
could be applied to the industrial 
situation. Their work, together with 
a supplemental leaders’ guide, has 
been tested in industrial training pro- 
grams. A helpful pair. Science Re- 
search Associates, 57 West Grand 
Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. Handbook, 102 
pp. $2.25. Leader’s Guide, 26 pp. 50 
cents. Quantity discounts. 


AUTOMATION IN BUSINESS 
COMMUNICATION. By Robert E. 
Moore. Ignore the misleading title. 
Buy the book if you want short, help- 
ful instruction on writing business 
reports. The book does not limit itself 
to advice on sentence structure, punc- 
tuation, and grammar; it also has 
sections on data-gathering, illustrat- 
ing, and editing. No index, though. 
Vision, Inc., New London, Conn. 146 
pages. 
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SERVICES and SUPPLIES 


Mail Rack 








Clear your desk for action 
with this CURMANCO 
LETTER SORTER 
Saves time. . . Invites ac- 
tion... Clears your desk. 
Handles, Sorts, Classifies. 
Distributes work. Welded 
one piece. Olive Green, 
Brown, Gray. 
‘Sue $7.50 “Sie! $9.50 
at stationer, or write for 
folder of complete line. 
CURRIER MFG. CO., St. Pawi 8A, Minn. 





Manuscripts 





BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 
by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, national distribution, 
and beautifully designed books. All subjects wel- 
comed Write, or send your MS directly. 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten: MR. EBERLE 489 FIFTH AVE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 





Business Booklets 


KKK KK 
THE POWER OF 
ENTHUSIASM 
IN SELLING 


a powerful 16mm. sound motion picture 
for motivating salesmen and dealers 








You can add dramatic impact 
to your next sales meeting or 
convention by using this pop 
vior film. It dramatizes the 
fact thot the difference be 
tween a top producer and an 
overage salesman is largely 
based on sincere enthusiasm 
built on a solid foundation of 
knowledge—the kind of en 
thusiasm that sets a man on 
fire and communicates itself 
to those with whom he is 
dealing. 


Immediate delivery of prints 
on rental or purchase. 


Send for FREE film catalog 


DARTNELL 





HEADQUARTERS 
FOR SALES 
TRAINING FILMS 


4660 Ravenswood «¢ Chicago 40, Ill. 





PLEASE MENTION 
“AMERICAN BUSINESS” 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 





A Fighter's Year 


What kind of year is 1958 going to be? To 
put it bluntly, it will be another one of those 
years that reward fighters. You are going to 
have to fight harder for business. You are 
going to have to fight harder to hold down 
expenses and costs. You are going to have to 
fight harder for Government economy at every 
level. You are going to have to fight harder to 
maintain your position in the industry, for 
competition is going to be really tough. Yes, 
1958 is going to call for two-fisted manage- 
ment. There is a pruning job to be done, but 
there is also real danger that we will become so 
engrossed in saving a few dimes on telephone 
‘alls, travel, and stationery that we may lose 
sight of our main target—sales. Those who 
have not forgotten the lesson of the 1930's, who 
know how to make two orders grow where only 
one grew before, and how to set a sales organi- 
zation on fire, have little to fear from 1958. It 
can be just as good as they want to make it. 


Plans and Planning 


“Plans are worthless, but planning is every- 
thing,” President Eisenhower told the recent 
National Defense Executive Reserve Confer- 
ence. “The first thing you do when an emer- 
gency occurs is to take all the plans off the 
top shelf and throw them out the window and 
start once more. But if you haven’t been plan- 
ning, you can’t start to work intelligently. That 
is the reason it is so important to plan—to keep 
vourselves steeped in the character of the prob- 
lem that you may want to help solve.” 


Best Seller for Sure 


According to this possibly apocryphal story, 
a book publisher hired a market-research spe- 
cialist to plumb public literary tastes. In due 
time, the report was submitted. People are 
interested in books about: (1) Lincoln, (2) 
dogs, (3) doctors. “All right,” the publisher 
announced brightly, “we'll give some writer 
an advance to write a book titled, ‘Lincoln’s 
Doctor’s Dog.’ ” 
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Busy Prophets 


Activated by the uncertain, slightly frown- 
ing economic future, the business prophets 
filled the year end with prognostications. The 
consensus: 1958’s business picture will be a 
mosaic of bright and dark patches, with the 
“selective” recession starting to ease in the 
third quarter. A certain amount of this prophe- 
sving served some purpose. After all, the 
economist’s predictive tools have grown a lot 
sharper in the last two decades and can be use- 
ful. But forecasts are no more than that. Pre- 
occupation with them can induce a morbid 
feeling that all business is predestined to ex- 
perience the ups or downs foreseen. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. Within the 
general limits established by the economy, 
there remains plenty of latitude for any com- 
pany to find its way to economic salvation or 
perdition. Business prophecies are general 
guides—not inexorable laws. 


Selling Abroad 


As this month’s cover article documents, 
foreign trade offers a fertile field for many 
American companies that are not now cultivat- 
ing it. Last year, exports from the United 
States reached a record $20-billion mark. A 5 
percent slump is forecast for this year but the 
long-term prospects look bright. One reason 
for this is that America must continue to im- 
port more and more. As the Paley Report of 
five years ago established, the United States 
has become a have-not nation in natural re- 
sources. Today there are just two metals 
magnesium and molybdenum—in which the 
Nation is not at least partially dependent on 
foreign supplies. With less than 7 percent of 
the world’s population and 8 percent of the 
total land area, the United States consumes 
almost half of the free world’s volume of 
materials. That rate of consumption is con- 
stantly rising. As it does, it will enlarge the 
dollar supplies abroad and expand the foreign 
‘apacity to buy from United States. Is your 
company’s wagon hitched to this trend? 


AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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on our investment!” 


“Nationals have been tremendously valuable 
to us in our expanding and complex opera- 
tions. In fact, National Accounting Machines 
return 131% on our investment. 

“Because of their flexibility, our Nationals 
handle such widely different accounting jobs 
as ledger postings, payroll, analysis of sales 
and commissions, inventory control, and man- 
agement statements. Period closings are on 
schedule and statements are in management's 


Obaltonal Accounting Machines return 131% annually 


—THE UPSON COMPANY, Lockport, N. Y. 


hands a few days later. 

“Our operators learned how to use 
Nationals in a few hours and produce re- 
ports with speed and accuracy. We are also 
highly pleased with Nationals’ trouble-free 
performance.” 


President, The Upson Company 


In your business, too, National machines will pay for themselves with the money they save, then continue savings as 
profit. Your nearby National man will gladly show how much you can save—and why your operators will be happier. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, varvron 9, ono 


989 OFFICES 


IN 94 COUNTRIES 
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UPSON PRODUCTS FOR WALLS 


AND CEILINGS: 


Strong-Bilt (water-proofed) Panels 
@ Kuver-Krak Panels @ Striated Panels 
@3/16” Panels @ Easy-Curve Panels 
@ All-Weather Sheathing and Panels 
@ Primed Siding and Soffits 


* TRADE MARK REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 





HERES HOW... 
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Angelica Uniform , &, achieves maximum automation 


in an ADP system 





The company’s success proves that maxi- 
mum automation of data processing results 
from thoroughly planned procedures; em- 
ployment of proper forms, construction and 
design; and full utilization of latest writing 
machine equipment. From the one ADP in- 
stallation Angelica not only automated four 
separate procedures into one, but won gains 
never realized before . . . speed of processing, 
freedom from error and delay, company-wide 
control, and current knowledge of inventory. 
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A master tape containing constant customer 
tas i wnt el | information, together with salesman’s order, 
MTT lini ind 1 is the starting point for the automated chain. 
i: sal ee The chain utilizes Flexowriters, wire trans- 
mitters and perforators, by-product tapes at 
four stages, and specially designed Moore 
forms. It handles all operations speedily . . 
order acknowledgment, order processing, 
preparation of invoices, tabulation of sales 
analyses, and other statistics. : 
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The Moore man, using Moore facilities, 
helped with the scientific design and con- 
struction of the forms . . . 3-part Customer 
Acknowledgment, 5-part Order Form, and 
4-part Invoice. 


If you would like to read 
the details in this booklet, 
write on your Company 
letterhead to the Moore 
office nearest you 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS 


Inc 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. . DENTON, TEX. ° EMERYVILLE, CALIF. 


Since 1882 the world’s largest manufacturer of business forms and systems. Over 300 


offices and factories across U.S., Canada, Mexico, Caribbean, and Central America. 





